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AN unexampled.and very diftant colonifation, in an ifland 
of which fcarcely any knowledge had been previoufly acquired, 
was perhaps a rafh attempt; but it was probable that it might 
become the fource of inftru€tion and benefit. .The feparation 
of a body of convicts from that fociety which had been injured 
by their violation of the rules of morality, religion, and focial 
order, might afford various fubjects of fpeculation. To per- 
ceive the mind gradually returning (if indeed it fhould ever 
happen to return) from that bent which it had taken in confe- 
ai of bad example, innate profligacy, or an unlimited in- 

ulgence of the moft licentious paffions, would be an object 
of curiofity ; nor would it be lefs interefting to furvey the con- 
teft between hardened villany on one fide, and, on the other, 
the joint allurements of good example, rewards for return- 
ing virtue, and punifhments for continued vice, If the colo- 
nifed part of New South- Wales be not naturally fertile ; if the 
coloniits were for a time wholly occupied in fupplying them- 
felves with fubfiftence till the arrival of frefh ftores from 
diflant regions ; if little therefore could be added to our 
knowledge of the country and its productions in more fertile 
{pots ; the hiftory of the mind will at leaft have been il- 
luftrated by its exertions in new and untried fituations ; fome- 
thing muft have been forced on the obfervation of the new in- 
habitants, though eagerly intent on their neceflary labours. 
In other points, curiofity is amply gratified. We perceive, in 
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numerous inftances, guilt ftruggling with the internal feelings. 


of confcience, combating with the fuperior luftre and the mpre 
comfortable rewards of an honeft and induftrious life. We 
perceive virtue and honefty alternately conquering and con- 
quered ; but, on the whole, we obferve a pleafing profpect of 
returning regularity ; and the example of penitence may have 
the ftrongeft influence on fucceeding convicts. 

We have not been inattentive to this new fcheme of re- 
forming vice and correcting the moft guilty tendencies. ‘The 
opinion which we early gave of the utility, and alfo of the in- 
conveniences of the fcheme, is not materially changed by the 
events; and we may ftill obferve that the latter are great and 
obvious, and the former doubtful or inconfiderable. 

In the prefent volume, Mr. Collins has given a regular jour- 
nal of the original voyage, and of the tranfactions of the new 
colony. In perufing his work, we follow the fettlers in every 
ftep ; we find them on the verge of famine; we fee the com- 
munity difturbed by the atrocious conduét of fome of the con- 
vidts,.and injured in thofe points on which the exiftence of the 
whole depended, by the unthinking villany of the moft aban- 
doned reprobates, who muft themfelves have fuffered in the 
general ruin. + 

The journal is frequently a regifter of crimes and punifh- 
ments; of ingenuity ftruggling againft the ftri& rules of focial 
order, to return to the paths of vice. Sometimes, the narrative 
is painful from’ the diftrefles to which the convicts, and the 
perfons appointed to guard and fuperintend them, have been 
expofed ; and we cannot avoid afking the common queftion, 
* cui bono 2’ while the objections, ftated to the fcheme before 
it was carried into execution, return. 

New Holland is the largeft of all the iflands hitherto difco- 
vered: many, indeed, coniider it as worthy of the name of a 
continent, Captain Cook, examining the bay fo diftinguifhed 
for the novelty and variety of its botanical be og was induced, 
on this and on other accounts, to colour the defcription of it 
too highly ; and it was refolved, that a colonial eftablifhment 
of a new kind thould be formed near that fpot. As Botany 
Bay, however, was found to have few recommendations for 


this purpofe, Port Jackfon was preferred. Even about this 


port, the country appears to be infertile: it ends in a rill, 
rather than a river ; and, to the weft, are hills, with few inter- 
vals of favannahs. 

In the {pot thus chofen for a fettlement, nature feemed to 
combine with the indolence and the depravity of the convicts, 
fo retard cultivation ; and various accidents happened to the cat- 
tle, which could not eafily be replaced. It was not before the 
year 1794, that the colonifts had a reafonable ‘profpect of no 
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longer depending on the mother country for the fupply of the 
molt ofieocel 5 eset ‘While the foil in the neighbourhood 


of Port Jackfon -has been unproduétive, Norfolk Ifland, fitu« 
ated at a diftance in the Eaftern Ocean, in a fimilar climate, 
but bleffed with a more fertile foil, has profpered in comparifon. 
Yet here the fettlers begin to feel the oppofite inconvenience. 
Induftry is checked for want of a market; and the induftrious 
cultivator is obliged to return to the military life, for want of 
that excitement to labour, which its reward produces. The 
flax of this ifland is of a very good quality ; but, though it was 
felected as a fettlement chiefly for the cultivation of that ar+ 
ticle, the fuccefs of the management has been inconfiderable. 
The New-Zealanders, from whom the art was to be learned, ° 
unwilling to leave their habitations, and uneafy when they had 
been carried to Norfolk Ifland, only gave imperfec& informa- 
tion. Yet, amidft all impediments, the manufacture of canvas 
is going on, and we probably terminate to the benefit of the 
ew. which has foftered thefe fettlements at an. uncommon 
expente. 

On the north of Port Jackfon is a navigable river named 
the Hawkefbury, which, like the Nile, occafionally overflows 
its banks. The neighbourhood of this ftream is highly fer- 
tile. If the original fearch had extended fo far, this diftri€t, 
we may fuppofe, would have been preferred to the former ; and 
it is not difficult to forefee that the feat of population, if not of 

overnment, will foon be transferred to the banks of the 

awkefbury. On the weft, when the hills have been afcend- 
ed, ground more fruitful, and favannahs more extenfive, have 
been difcovered ; and, on the fouthern and the fouth-weftern 
fhores, coal and lime may be found. It is furprifing, that, 
when various fhips, belonging to government and to mer- 
chants, have lain for fome time at Port Jackfon, no enter- 
prifing ofcers have endeavoured to examine the neighbouring 
fhores in their long boats and yawls. When we confider the 
adventurous exploits of Mr. Whidbey, in the voyage of Van- 
couver, we are aftonifhed at the neglect of thefe opportuni 
ties. 

The longitude of Paramatta, the feat of government, fitu- 
ated on the rill which falls into the harbour of Jackfon, is 151° 
18 8” eaft, from Greenwich ; and its latitude is 33° 48’ fouth. 
The land is cold, wet, acrid, and unprodu€tive, from the drop- 
pings of the gum trees and fimilar vegetables. Of fome ex- 
Garkone which have been made from this fettlement, we fhall 
add an account in the author’s words. ¢ «+ 


* Captain Paterfon, of the New South Wales corps, an account 
of whofe journies in Africa appeared in print fome years ago, con- 
ceiving that he might be able to penetrate as far as, or even beyond, 
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the’ weftern mountains, (commonly known in the colony by the 
hame of the Blue Mountains,’ from the appearance which land fo 
high and diftant genetally wears), fet off from the fettlement-with a 
{mall party of gentlemen, (captain Johnfton; Mr. Palmer, and Mr. 
Laing the affiftant-furgeon,) well provided with arms, and having 
provifions and: neceflaries fufficient for a journey of fix weeks, to 
make the attempt. © Boats were fent round'to Broken Bay, whence 
they got into the'Hawkefbury, and the fourth day reached as far as 
Richmond hill. « At this:place, in the year 178g, the goyernor’s 
progrefs up the river -was obftructed by a fall of water, which his 
boats were too heavy to drag over. This difficulty captain Paterfon 
overcame by quitting his large boats, and. proceeding from Riche 
mond hill with two that were {maller and lighter. He found that 
this part of ‘the river ‘carried him to the weftward, and into the 
chafm that divjded the high land feen from Richmond hill. Hi- 
ther, however, he got with great difficulty and fome danyer, meet 
ing in the {pace of about:ten miles with not lefs than five waterfalls, 
one‘of which was rather fteep, and was running at the rate of ten or 
twelve miles an hour. Above this part the water was about fifteen 
vards from fide to fide, and came down with fome rapidity, a fall of 
rain having fwollen the ftream. Their navigation was here fo in- 
tricate, lying between large ‘pieces of rock that had been borne 
down by torrents,.and fome ftumps of trees which they could 
hot always fee, that (after having loofened a plank in one boat, and 
driven the other upon a ftump which forced its way through her 
bottom) they’ gave up any further progrefs, leaving the weftern 
mountains to be the obje& of difcovery at fome future day. It was 
fuppofed that they had proceeded ten miles farther up the river than 
had ever before been done, and named that part of it which until 
then had been unfeen, “ the Grofe ;”’ and a high peak of land, 
which they had in view in the chafm, they called “ Harrington 
Peak.’’ 

* Captain Paterfon, as a botanift, was amply rewarded for his 
labour and difappointment by difcovering feveral new plants. Of 
the foil in which they grew, he did not, however, {peak very favour- 
ably.” P.. 312. 





* A ‘paffage over the inland mountains which form the weftern 
boundary of the county of Cumberland being deemed praéticable, 
Henry Hacking, a feaman, fet off onthe 20th of the month, with’ 
a companion or two, determined to.try it. On the 27th they re- 
turned with an account of their having penetrated twenty miles fur- 
ther inland thamany other European. | Hacking reported, that on 
reaching the mountains, his further route lay over eighteen or nine- 
teen ridges of high rocks; and that when.he halted, determined to 
return, he ftill had in view before him the fame wild and inaccefli- 
ble. kind of country... The fummits of ‘thefe, rocks were of iron- 
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ftone, large fragments of, which had covered the .intermediate val- 
leys, in which water of a reddifh tinge was obferved to ftagnate in 
many {pots, The foil midway. up the afcent appeared good, and 
afforded fhelter and food for feveral red kangooroos. ‘The ground 
every where bore figns.of -being frequently vifited by high winds; 
for on the fides expofed.to- the fouth and fouth-eaft it was ftrewed 
with the trunks of large trees. They faw but one native in this 
defolate region, and he fled from their approach, preferring the en- 
joyments of his rocks and woods, with liberty, to any intercourfe 
with them. Thefe hills appearing to extend very fat to the north- 
ward and fouthward, an impaffable barrier feeméd fixed to the weft- 
ward ; and little hope was left of our extending ‘cultivation beyond 
the limits of the county of Cumberland.’ .p. 384. ~~ 


The natives are apparently very néar'the Negro race; and 
we might almoft confider them as fuch, from. their funken 
eyes, projecting inferior maxilla, long flender legs, and long 
arms, The red colour, -however, of the new-born children, 
the want of woolly hair, and of the incurvated leg, fhow that 
they are diftin@ ; and they are probably a degenerated race of 
Malays. They appeared at'firft ftupid, fullea, and incapable 
of mental cultivation. For a time, they, avoided their new 
neighbours, and, when compelled to ftay with them, feemed 
highly difpleafed. They have fince, however, been more 
fociable ; and the younger natives have cheerfully affociated 
with the colonifts, and affifted in their labours. | Ben-niFtody 
was in England; but he afforded no favourable fpecimen of 
the inhabitants of New South Wales. Yet he obfetved the 
manners of Europeans with care, and imitated them with fuc- 
cefs. Of his clothes he feemied proud. but he forfook them 
occafionally ; and there is reafon to think that he has, by this 
time, returned, like the educated gypfey, to his former ha- 
bits.—But, before we confider more fuily the mannets of the 
inhabitants, we fhall add one extract. -We fear; mutato no- 
mine, that the accident may have been fimilar, as it was pro- 
_ bably on a neighbouring fpot, to the fatal termination of the 
life of La Péroufe. RS | 


‘ Captain Bligh was particularly inftructed to forvey the ftraits 
which feparate New Holland from New Guinea. ~ By the accounts 
of his voyage which reached us, we found that the two flips Pro+ 
vidence and Affiftance were twenty days from their entrance into 
the ftrait to their finding themfelves again in an open fea, ‘The 
navigation through this paflage was defcribed as the moft dangerous 
ever performed by any navigator, abounding in every direction 
with iflands, breakers, and fhoals, through which they purfued their 
courfe with the utmoft difficulty. In one: day, om anchoring to 
avoid danger, the Providence broke two of her anchors; and as the 
eaftern monfoon was blowing, (the month of September 179a,) 
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and the paflage which they were exploring was extremely narrow 
it became impoffible to beat back. From fome of the iflands 
eight canoes formed the daring attempt of attacking the armed ten- 
der, and with their arrows killed one dnd wounded two of the fea- 
men. Some of thefe canoes were fixty or feventy feet long, and in 
one of them twenty-two perfons were counted,’ P. 355. 


The general remarks on the people relate to their go 
vernment and religion, ftature and appearance, habitations, 
courtfhip and mca cuftoms and manners, -fuperftitions, 
difeaies, property, difpofitions, funeral ceremonies, and lan- 
guage. We hall notice fome of the more remarkable cir- 
cumftances. 

Their government is evidently patriarchal ; the chief com- 
mand of a fainily refts in the parents ; and to a family others 
are attached, particularly the adopted children, who obey with 
equal readinefs. . Their tribes are numerous ; but no fuperi- 
ority feems to belong to any particular tribe, except that which 
is diftinguithed by t the name of Cam-mer-ray. Of this tribe 
are their priefts or forcerers, who have the fupreme direétion 
of their fuperftitious cuftoms. How the men of Cam-mer- 
ray attained their pre-eminence, is not known; but they are 
ftronger and more aétive than the other tribes. It is a fingu- 
lar circumftance, that thefe favages have no religion. We 
fhall fele&t fome of our author’s obfervations on this fubject. 


¢ IJ am certain that they do not worfhip either fun, moon, or ftar; 
that, however neceflary fire may be to them, it is not an objeé& of 
adoration ; neither have they refpect for any particular beaft, bird, 
or fifh, I never could difcover any object, either fubftantial or 
imaginary, that impelled them to the commiffion of good actions, 
or deterred them from the perpetration of what we deem crimes. 
There indeed exifted among them fome idea of a future ftate, but 
not conne¢ted in anywife with religion; for it had no influence 
whatever on their lives and actions. On their being often queftion- 
ed as to what became of them after their deceafe, fome anfwered 
that they went either on or beyond the great water; but by far the 
greater number fignified, that they went to the clouds. Converfing 
with Ben-nil-long after his return from England, where he had ob- 
tained much knowledge of our cuftoms and manners, I wifhed to 
learn what were his ideas of the place from which his countrymen 
came, and led him to the fubject by abferving, that all the white 
men here came from England, I then afked him where the black 
men (or Eora) came from? He hefitated.—Did they come from 

ifland ? His anfwer was, that he knew of none: they came 

from the clouds (alluding perhaps to the aborigines of the country) ; 
and when they died, they returned to the clouds (Boo-row-e).. He 
wifhed to make me underftand that they afcended in the fhape of 
- little children, firft hovering in the tops and in the branches of trees; 
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and mentioned fomething about their eating, in that ftate, their fa- 
vourite food, little fifhes.’ P. §47- 


The cuftoms are thofe of favage nations. The boys, when 
' they become men, are obliged to fubmit to the lofs of one of 
their fore-teeth ; an operation performed with ridiculous cere- 
monies. ‘The women cut off the two firft joints of the little 
finger of the left hand, as they think them an impediment in 
winding their fithing lines. The men alfo perforate the /eptum 
nafi, and introduce into the opening a {mall bone of the kan- 
gooroo. 

Their habitations and mode of living are extremely rude 
and uncomfortable, They are fcarcely defended from the 
cold ; and their food is fcanty, precarious, and (except when 
they feed on fifth) unalimentary. Their marriages refemble 
thofe of the Romans with the Sabine women : the females are 
carried off by force. On thefe occafions, cruelty is added to 
violence. Intended wives 


‘ are, I believe,’ (fays Mr. Collins) * always feleéted from the 
women of a tribe different from that of the males, (for they ought 
not to be dignified with the title of men), and with whom they are 
at enmity. Secrefy is neceflarily obferved, and the poor wretch is 
ftolen upon in the abfence of her protectors; being firft ftupified 
with blows, inflicted with clubs or wooden fwords, on the head, 
back, and fhoulders, every one of which is foflowed by a ftream of 
blood, fhe is dragged through the woods by one arm, with a perfe- 
verance and violence that one might fuppofe would difplace it 
from its focket ; the lover, or rather the ravifher, is regardlefs of the 
ftones or broken pieces of trees which may lie in his route, being 
anxious only to convey his prize in fafety to his own party, where 
a {cene enfues too fhocking to relate. This outrage is not refented 
by the relations of the female, who only retaliate by a fimilar out- 
rage when they find it in their power, This is fo conftantly the 
practice among them, that even the children make it a game or ex- 
ercife ; and I have often, on hearing the cries of the girls with whom 
they were playing, run out of my houfe, thinking fome murder 
was committed, but have found the whole party laughing at my 
miftake.’ P. 559. 


Their mimic battles are of courfe defigned to give them the 
more perfe&t command of the fpear and fhield: but they too 
often engage in real hoftility, even in cafes of natural death. 


‘ On the death of a perfon, whether male or female, old or 
young, the friends of the decegfed muft be punifhed, as if the deth 
were o¢cafioned by their neglect.’ P. 586. 





‘ Bone-da, a very fine youth, who lived at my houfe for feveral 
months, died of a cold, which, fettling in his face, terminated in a 
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mortification of his upper and lower jaws, and carried him off. 
We were told that fome blood muft be fpilt on this occafion; but 
fix weeks elapfed before we heard of any thing having happened in 
confequence of his deceafe. About that time having paffed, how- 
ever, we heard that aslarge party of natives belonging to different 
tribes, being affembled at Pan-ner-rong, (or, as it is named with 
us, Rofe Bay,) the fpot which they had often chofen for fhedding 
blood, after dancing and feafting over-night, early in the morning, 
Mo-roo-berera, the brother, and Cole-be, another relation of Bone- 
da, feized upon a lad named Tar-ra-bil-long, and with a club each 
gave him a wound in his head, which laid the fkull bare. Da- 
ring-ha, the fifter of Bone-da, had her fhare in the bloody rite, and 
pufhed at the unoffending boy with a doo-ull or fhort {fpear. «He 
was brought into the town and placed at the hofpital, and, though the 
furgeon pronounced from the nature of his wounds that his recove- 
ry was rather doubtful, he was feen walking about the day follow 
ing. On being {poke to about the bufinefs, he faid he did not weep 
or cry out like a boy, but like a man cried ki-yala when tliey ftruck | 
him ; that the perfons. who treated him in this unfriendly manner 
were no longer his enemies, but would eat or drink or fit with him 
as friends. 

‘ Three or four days after this, Go-roo-bine, a grey-headed man, 
apparently upwards. of fixty years of age, who was related to Bone- 
da, came in with a fevere wound on the back part of his head, 
given him on account of the boy’s deceafe ; neither youth nor old 
age appearing to be exemptcd from thofe fanguinary cuftoms.’ 
P. 588. 


Our author thinks thefe favages brave ; but they feem to us 


to be only infenfible, or to poffefs merely pafive courage. 


Life has few charms for them ; and they are indifferent about 
it, They certainly, however, difdain any fuperiority that is 
not perfonal. ~ 

Among their difeafes we find the venereal contagion, Mr. 
Collins feems to doubt whether this difeafe was introduced 
ainong them by their European vifitants, as they have an ap- 
propriate name for it; but untutored children of nature foon 
learn to afix names; and it would have been of more confe- 
quence to have obferved, that the name has no reference to its 
importation. They have the fmall pox endemial among them, 
or a fimilar difeafe which makes contiderable devattation. 
They burn their dead, if the latter have paffed the middle age ; 
but she younger are buried. If the mother die while a child 
is at the brea, the infant is configned alive to the fame grave. 
Tt does not appear, that the inhabitants of the diftricts border- 
ing on Port Jackfon are cannibals, 
- As we have chiefly attended to the work, we have unde- 
fignedly overlooked £: author. Before we feparate, we mpft 


be allowed to {peak of him and his object. 
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* To the public the following work is with refpectful deference 
fubmitted by its author, who trufts that it will be found to comprife 
much information interefting in its nature, and that has not been 
anticipated by any former produétions on the fame fubje@. If he 
fhould be thought to have been fometimes too minute in his detail, 
he hopes it will be confidered, that the tranfaétions here recorded 
were penned as they occurred, with the feelings that at the moment 
they naturally excited in the mind; and that circumftances which, 
to an indifferent reader, may appear trivial, to a fpeétator and par- 
ticipant feem often of importance. To the defign of this work, 
(which was, to furnith a complete record of the tranfaétions of the 
colony from its foundation,) accuracy and a degree of minutenefs 
in detail feemed effential; and on reviewing his manufeript, the 
author faw little that, confiftently with his plan, he could perfuade 
himfelf to fupprefs. . 

* For his labours he claims no credit beyond what may be due 
to the ftriteft fidelity in his narrative. It was not a romance that 
he had to give to the world; nor has he gone out of the track that 
actual circumftances prepared for him, to furnifh food for fickly 
minds, by fictitious relations of adventures that never happened, but 
which are by a certain defcription of readers perufed with avidity, 
and not unfrequently confidered as the only paflages deferving of 
notice.’ Pp. vii. 





* Occurrences fuch as he has had to relate are not often pre- 
fented to the public; they do not, indeed, often happen. It is not, 
perhaps, once in a century that colonies are eftablifhed in the moft 
remote parts of the habitable globe; and it is feldom that men are 
found exifting perfe@ly in a ftate of nature. When fuch circum- 
ftances do occur, curiofity, and ftill more laudable fentiments, mutft 
be excited. The gratification even of curiofity alone might have 
formed,a fufficient apology for the author; but he has feen too 
much “Of virtue even among the vicious to be indifferent to the 
rufferings, or backward in promoting the felicities of human na- 
pure.’ P. ix. 


Mr. Collins has endeavoured to join the accuracy of the 
journalift with the eafe of the hiftoriany and .has, on the 
whole, fucceeded in rendering his’ work entertaining and in. 
terefting. The larger plates exhibit views of the country, 
and reprefentations of fome of the cuftoms of the natives. ‘The 
views are not ftrikingly characteriftic; but this may be the 
fault of the country rather than of the artift ; for it may have 
no peculiar features. Some of the vignettes have merit; but 
others, and alfo feveral of the larger prints, are badly executed. 

Of the advantages which may be derived from the colony, 
we have not profelfed very high expectations. We fhall not, 
however, conceal the views of Mr. Collias on this fubject, 
May his withes be realifed ! 
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* With refpec& to the refources of the fettlement, there can be 
little doubt, that at this moment it is able to fupport itfelf in the 
article of grain; and the wild ftock of cattle to the weftward of the 
Nepean will foon render it independent on this country in the article 
of animal food. As to its utility, befide the circumftance of its 
freeing the mother country from the depraved branches of her off- 
{pring, in fome inftances reforming their difpofitions, and in all 
cafes rendering their labour and talents conducive to the public 
good, it may prove a valuable nurfery to our Eaft India poffeffions 
for foldiers and feamen. 

‘ If, befide all this, a whale fithery fhould be eftablifhed, another 
great benefit may accrue to the parent country from the coaft of 
New South Wales. 

¢ The ifland, moreover, abounds with fine timber in every re- 
{pect adapted to the purpofes of fhip-building : iron too it poffeffes 
in abundance. Coal has been found there, and fome veins of cop- 
per; and however inconfiderable the quantity of thefe articles that 
has been hitherto found, yet the proof of their exiftence will natu- 
rally lead to farther refearch, and moft probably terminate in com- 
plete fuccefs. 

* The flax plant grows fpontaneoufly, and may, with the affift- 
ance of proper implements and other neceffaries, be turned to very 
profitable acgount. 

‘ The climate is for the moft part temperate and healthy ; cattle 
are prolific ; and fruits and culinary vegetables thrive with almoft a 
tropical luxuriance.’ Pp. ix. 





The Hiftory of Devonfhire. In three Volumes. By the Rev, 
Richard Polwhele, ce. Vol. I,* Folio. 21, as. Boards. 
Cadell and Davies. 1797. 


HavInG already mentioned the inverted order Br this 
publication, we proceed to confider the firft volume, or ra- 
ther that part of it which has appeared. We have waited for 
its completion, and for the plates defigned to accompany it; 
but longer delay would be improper. 

When, in our former article, we were induced to inquire 
into the qualifications requifite for a provincial hiftorian, 
with a view of accounting for the frequent failures which we 
had witneffed, the literary fpeétres which had gleamed before 
our eyes and vanifhed, we were not aware that we fhould fo 
foon have proceeded, in the clerical phrafe, to the application. 
We were little pleafed with Mr. Polwhele’s antiquarian opi- 
nions, delivered in his ‘ Hiftorical Views,’ or with his arrange- 
ment in the chorographical part of the prefent work : but we 


tt 
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* Sce our XXIId Volume, New Arr. p. 378 
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knew that authors of refpedtability had occafionally deviated 
into error and abfurdity. To complete our difguft, however, © 
a philofophical fketch remained, exhibiting great confidence 
— felf-conceit without the neceflary knowledge of the fub- 
ject. 

After a general defcription of Devonfhire, we find a long 
chapter on the air and weather of that county ; but it feems to 
be rather a lift of ftorms with their effects, than a philofophi- 
cal account of facts. Perhaps, indeed, barometers and ther- 
mometers are not generally known in Devonfhire, as Mr. 
Polwhele fuppofes that ‘the doctrine of conductors may never 
have been promulgated at South-Molton,’ Thofe inftruments 
are mentioned twice only ; and, in one inftance, they were 
fent, it is exprefsly faid, by Dr. Blagden and Mr, Cavendith. 

Springs, rivers, harbours, and the fea, form the fubjects of 
the third chapter. The fprings are not important in a medici- 
nal view, as they feem in general to be only flight chalybeates. 
The rivers are traced from their fources to the fea, with a 
fketch of the country through which they flow. The defcrip- 
tions are fufficiently clear, though not very interefting ; but 
the philofophy baffles the powers of analyfis. The general 
opinion, refpecting the origin of {prin ial rivers, is rejected, 
becaufe the heads of the Tamar and the Torridge are ona 
‘ pretty level fummit of a very high common, where there are 
no rocks or crannies for the vapour or dews to gleet down by, 
nor any mountains or caverns above it, to collect a body of 
water.’ This jargon is only equaled by another remark : * ‘The 
river Exe rifes in fuch high ground, that it muft furely derive 
its origin from the /ubterraneous abyfs. The opinion, indeed, 
is faid to be that of an other individual ; but it is quoted with- 
out any marks of diffent. This perfon feems to adopt the idea 
of fome moderns, that f{prings are derived from the fea, acting 
as an hydraulic machine, and prefling the water, through na- 
tural fiphons, to the higheft mountains; an opinion which 
may be confuted by argument or be overwhelmed by ridicule. 
As the rivers here mentioned rife confefsedly on high grounds, 
thefe elevated fpots muft have fides; and this is all chat Dr. 
Halley’s hypothetis requires. If the fea, on the other hand, 
by its weight can force water through the natural fiphons, 
what caufe can produce fprings of the beft water at confi- 
derable depths of the ocean ? . 


‘ In regard to the tides, I fhall not enter into any particulars ; 
though J muft-make one general obfervation on their ebbing and 
flowing. The caufe of this is fuppofed to be the moon—a theory, 
which, fo far as it relates to {pring and neap-tides, is beautiful and 
fatisfagtory. But I think it deficient on many confiderations, as to 
the daily tides. If the flux and reflux were wholly influenced by 
the moon, why does not the moon affect the great frefh water lakes 
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in America? That tides do not arife from the influence of the moon, 


"but are caufed by polar inundations, is a much more probable dée- 


trine.’. Vols i. P. 33. 


Here we may obferve, that the moon is only the caufe of 
the regularly returning tides, and not the. only caufe of {pring 
and neap tides. The want of tides in the American lakes has 
been often explained ; and the fanciful fyftem of St. Pierre, at 
which evety philofopher fmiles, will not, if admitted, explain 
the daily flow and ebb. The catfe of tides is undoubtedly the . 
concurrent or oppofite action of the fun and moon ; ca one 
of the lateft opponents of this doctrine is obliged to contefs the 
force of the leading arguments, though willing to transfer the 
action to the wat: Bolg ‘and to confier the flow and ebb of 
the fea as a fecondary effeét.—Some confufion occurs with 
refpect to the diminution of rivers. Woods, fays Mr. Pol- 
whele, ieffen evaporation; and, as countries in general were 
once wooded, the evaporation muft be lefs. Does he think 
that water which has evaporated is loft? Does he not know, 
that it defcends again in rain? If his fyftem fhould be ad- 
mitted, it would contradict his wife theory of the fource of 
rivers; for, while the fea continues of fufficient depth, enough 
of water muft be fupplied to the fprings to compenfate the 
evaporation. 

What the hiftorian has remarked concerning the change of 
courfe in many rivers is curious, and, if correét, is of local 
importance; but it feems to have efcaped him, that all the 
circunftances mentioned cannot have arifen from this change. 
Rivers, in their former flate; mu‘t have been more ams 
and Jefs deep. When the neighbouring marfhes are drained, 
their beds are proportionally narrower. 

The fourth chapter is introduced in the following man- 
ner: ‘a view of the country; {trata next the furface; dif- 
pofition of the ftrata ; native and extraneous foflils ;- ge- 
ological refleCtions, deluges, volcanos, earthquakes.’ It 
would be difficult to give any general character of this con- 
fufed chapter. A piece of ore, not of a very rich kind, feems 
to be a proper type of it; for we obferve the fplendor of a 
precious metal, but, on clofe exammation, perceive it to be 
mundic; we find much yfelefs earth and much matter which 
debafe the value of the ore, while the proportion of the real 
metal is fmall and is obtained with difhculty. We do not con- 
fider, as a good mineralogift,' an author who affirms, that 
moorftone, whinflone, and bafaltes, are fpecies of lava; who 

ives three different defcriptions of tufa, either in the text or 
notes, and allows only the name of granite to the compound 
ftone, in which the three component parts are diftin@ly vifible. 
The notes indeed are fonetimes amplifications, fometimes con- 
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traditions, of the text: yet, in both, we occafionally find de- 
{criptions appropriate and clear... - | »-_. 3 

The leading features of the foil of this county feem to be the 
red loam and the granite, though, in many parts, lime-ftone 
and clay abound: fometimes fand rifes through a confiderable 
fpace. The lime-ftone country. contains many varieties of 


marble: our author mentions twenty-four forts ; but he might, - 


with truth, have greatly increafed the number. He tells us, 
with fome marks of contempt, that feveral of thefe are {pars. 
But he ought to have known that the moft beautifully veined 
marbles, as they are called, are really {pars. 

Coal, it is faid, is not found in. Devonthire ; which affords 
culm only, if we except the Bovey coal. Mr. Hill, of Hen- 
nock, whofe communications we foon learn to value, informs 
us, that the ftrata of this fubflance extend nine. miles to the 
weft of the potters’ clay, and fometimes run through it, feem- 
ing to follow the valley that terminates in Torbay. 


‘1. Though the fubftance and quality of the Bovey coal, in its 
feveral ftrata, be much alike, and it be all, indifcriminately, ufed 
for the fame purpofes; yet there is fome difference in the color, 
form, and texture of the feveral veins. The exterior parts, which 
lie neareft tothe clay, have a greater mixture of earth, and are‘ge- 
nerally of a dark brown, or chocolate color: fome of them appear 
like a mafs of coal and earth mixed. Others have a laminous tex-~ 
ture ; but the lamin run in fuch oblique, wavy, and undulatory 
_ forms, that they bear a ftrong refemblance to the roots of trees. 
There are other veins of this coal, which lie more in the centre of 
the ftrata, and abound moft in the loweft and thickeft bed, the fub- 
ftance of which is more compaé and folid. Thefe are as black, 
and almoft as heavy as pit-coal. They do not fo eafily divide into 
lamin, and feem to be more ftrongly impregnated with bitumen, 
They are diftinguifhed by the name of ftone-coal, and the fire of 
them is more ftrong and lafting than that of other veins. But the 
moft curious vein in thefe ftrata, is that which they call the wood- 
coal. It is fometimes of a chocolate color, and fometimes of a 
fhining black. The former fort feems to be lefs impregnated with 
bitumen, is not fo folid and heavy as the latter, and has more the 
appearance of wood. It lies in ftrait and even veins, ‘and is fre- 
quently dug in pieces of three or four feet long, and with proper 
care might be taken out of a much greater length. 2. Other*pieces 
of the fame kind are found lying upon them, in all directions, but 
without the leaft intermixture of earth, or any other. interftices, ex- 
cept fone {mall crevices by which the pieces are divided from each 
other, in all direétions.. When itis firft dug and moift, the thin 
pieces of it will bend like horn, but when dry, it lofes its elafticity, 
and becomes fhort and crifp, At_all times it is eafily feparated 
into very thin laminz or {plinters, efpecially if it lie any time ex- 
pofed to the heat of the fun, which, ‘like the fire, makes it crackle, 
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feparate, and fall to pieces. The texture of this foffil confifts of a 
number of laminz, or very thin plates, lying upon each other ho- 
rizontally, in which fihall protuberances fometimes appear like the 
knots of trees; but they are only mineral nuclei which occafion’ 
this interruption in the courfe of the lamin; and pieces of fpar 
have been fometimes found i the middle of this wood-coal. Though 
the texture of this coal is laminated, yet it does not appear to have 
any of thofe fibrous interfections, which are obferved in the grain 
of all wood. This coal eafily breaks tranfverfely ; and the fepa- 
rated parts, inftead of being rugged and uneven, are generally fmooth 
and fhining, in which even the courfe of the laminz is hardly dif- 
cernible. 3. The fire made by this coal is more or lefs {trong and 
lafting, according to its different veins. Thofe which lie neareft 
to the clay, having a greater. mixture of earth, burn heavily, and 
leave a large quantity of brownith afhes. That which they call 
the wood-coal, is faid to make as ftrong a fire as oaken billets, efpe- 
cially if it be fet on edge, fo that the fire, as it afcends, may infinuate 
itfelf between and feparate the lamin. But the heat of the ftone- 
coal is accounted the ftrongeft, though not fufficiently intenfe for 
the mines. It is apparently more folid and heavy, and more ftrong- 
ly impregnated with bitumen: when this coal it put into the fire, 
it crackles and feparates into lamin, as the cannel-coal or candle- 
coal does into irregular pieces, burns for fome time with a heavy 
flame, becomes red hot, and gradually confumes to light white 
afhes. Though the tranfverfe crevices made in it by the fire, give 
it the external appearance of a wooden brand; yet, if quenched 
when red-hot, the unconfumed part does not look like charcoal, 
but feems to be almoft as {mooth and folid, as when firft put into 
the fire, The thick heavy fmoke which arifes from this coal, 
when burnt, is very fetid and difagreeable; entirely different from 
that aromatic {cent of the bituminous loam which is found adhering 
to it, but much refembling that of the afphaltum or bitumen of the 
Dead fea. The whole neighbourhood is infected with the ftench 
which is wafted by the wind to the diftance of three or four miles, 
When burnt in a chimney, the offenfivenefs is lefféned by the 
draught ; and it is found by thofe, who live continually in the 
{moke of it, not to be unwholefome: nor is it in the leaft preju- 
dicial to the eyes, like the {moke of wood. The moft fhining and 
folid pieces of this coal have not the leaft degree of eleétrical at- 


traction.’ Vol. i. p. 66. 


We have felected this paflage as containing an accurate and 
comprehenfive account of a remarkable foffil, which lately 
attracted our attention, in our furvey of Mr. Maton’s publi- 
cation, The fmell is faid; in a note, to arife from its being 
burned in a wet ftate ; and, as it is defcribed to be hepatic, 
we believe the remark to be well-founded ; for the fulphur 
muft decompofe the water. ' 

Among the metals found in Devonhfhire, tin is of moft fre- 
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say occurrence. Silver is extra¢ted, it is faid, in a confi- 
erable proportion from the lead ores: copper and lead are 
obtained in moderate quantities; but there are no very rich 
ores of iron. The moft valuable femi-metal is manganefe. 
Load-ftones are here found; but their power does not feem to 
be confiderable. Antimony and cobalt are alfo furnifhed by 
this county ; but ti.~ ores are not rich. 

Among extraneous foffils we find various petrified fhells 
and echini. It is abfurd to clafs, under this head, a difcovery 
in other refpe&ts curious, viz. a large quantity of a fat fub- 
ftance, evidently the debris of numerous hogs. They had be- 
come that fatty concrete, refembling {perma-ceti, into which 
animal fubftances after fome time degenerate. It was found 
on a hill, buried more than twelve feet ; and trees of no mo- 
derate age and growth had been removed from the place, for 
the purpofe of excavating a pond. Some convulfion of the 
earth, in a remote period, had probably overwhelmed the ani- 
mals. , 

Marks of deluges Mr. Polwhele finds in various parts of 
this county. Black-down and Haldon have, he thinks, been 
raifed from water by fome volcanic caufe. Indeed, he fees. 
volcanos on numerous occafions; and this is not furprifing, 
when red loam *, whin-ftone, and granite, are, in his opie 
nion, volcanic fubftances. Even inarble, when perforatedby ani- 
mals or irregularly excavated by aérial acid, had almoft been 
confidered as belonging to the fame clafs. From better autho- 
rity than that of this writer, we think that volcanos have been 
frequent in Devonfhire ; but the traces do not extend far 
without marked interruptions. The earthquakes of this coun- 
ty have been few, and not deftructive. In a note on a paf- 
ion from ¢ MS. Annals of Exeter,’ a work of no authority, 
as its fource is unknown, it is faid, ‘ There might have been 
an earthquake ; but the fea could not have ceafed from ebb- 
ing and flowing, for three months.’ Not (we may afk) in a 
fevere winter, when the polar ice could not thaw ? 

The fifth chapter treats of the indigenous plants of Devon- 
fhire. We will quote the abftract. 


_ © I£we review this catalogue for a moment, we may obferve, that 

among the herbaceous plants and fhrubs, the plants which are moft 
remarkable for their plenty in almoft cvery part of Devon, though 
{carce in many counties of England, are the fox-glove, the ivy- 
leaved bell-flower, the vifcous bartfia, the {weet-gale ; that among 
thofe which are rare in Devon, though common in many counties 





* The great argument for confidering red.loam as a volcanic fubftance, is, 
that lava degenerz@'s into an earth of this kind; but there is no neceflity for 
fuppofing it to be previoufly fufed, as the ichift which fornis the lava is equally 
argillaceous, 
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of England, are the common cowflip, the common eryngo, the 
common winter-green, the bee-orchis; that, among thofe which are 
extremely rare in England, are Venus’s navelwort, the autumnal 
{quill, the flowering-ruth, yellow-flowered wood-forrel ; that among 
thofe which grow abundantly in one or in feveral places in Devon, 
though {carce plants, are the round-headed club-rufh, the fmall Ply- 
mouth rufh-grafs, {mall purple fea-{purge, the yellow-horned poppy, 
the balm-leaved archangel, the Cornifh fibthorpia; and that among 
. thofe which grow in one or two places, though not plentifully, are 
the panic millet-grafs, the fea-buglofs cowflip, foapwort, and the 
{mall-flowered mallow. Of our trees, the moft confpicuous in this 
county feem to be the oak and the elm—the leaft obvious, the beech 
and the afh, in the native woods of Devonfhire.’ Vol. i. Pp. 98. 


In this part of the volume, we have a correct account of 
fome trees, particularly oaks and beeches ; and arguments are 
adduced to prove, that the efculus was really the oak, and not 
the horfe chefnut, as fome refpectable authors have fuppofed. 
This chaptereurnifhes, however, a fubjeét for reprehenfion, in 
the ridicule and contempt with which Mr. Polwhele’s corre- 

‘fpondents are treated. One gentleman’s remarks are profefs- 
edly quoted to amu/e the reader ; yet to him the author is in- 
debted in many pages of the volume. Others are treated with 
little more ceremony. We will extraét the notes of a whole 
page, to avoid the fufpicion of culling paffages. 


“This plant (ranunculus flammula) is thought to occafion the 
rot in fheep.”” C. Is shoughi—has it been proved to caufe the rot? 
It is equally the caufe, I fuppofe, with the fundew mentioned bes 
fore. Both plants, it is thought by me, are falfely accufed. Do 


fheep eat either of them ?’ 





‘Its leaves (thofe of the ranunculus fceleratus) appear early in 
the fpring, and by their frefhnefs tempt cattle to eat them. It ge- 
nerates many diforders both in cows and oxen. It kills men} and 
they die laughing—whence it is called apium rifus, rifus fardoni- 
cus—being the fardonia herba of Diofcorides. Cr. It is an acrid 
plant, and therefore may not agree with cattle fhould they chance to 
eat it. It may kill men, for aught I know ; but C. has, I believe, 
no authority for faying fo, but old faws. Having turned to James’s 
Difpenfatory, I have found, I think, his authority for the remainders 
“Tt is called, by many, fcelerata herba; by others, apium rifus, 
which made Guilandinus think it was the apiaftrum of Pliny, 
which Diofcorides calls fardonia.” C. had heard of the rifus fardo- 
nicus, the convulfive laugh fo catiet, and gives it here as a fyno- 


nyme of the plant.’ 





‘Tt (helleborus feetidus) grows wild in many orchards of the 
Southams, where it is univerfally the old woman’s medicine for 
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“worms——which is aftonifhing, when we confider the number of 
children that it has been known to kill. C,—Bearsfoot is a fafe 
medicine, given in a proper manner, In unfkilful hands it may, 
and has I believe, killed many children: but its ufé in worm cafes 
by old women, is not confined to the Southams, 





“ Tt’ (origanum vulgare) ¢ is not only a pleafant beverage, but ex- 
cellent in medicine. I knew a woman cured of an epilepfy by 
drinking about fix ounces of a ftrong infufion of it twice a day, 
inftead of bohea tea.” Thefe folitary facts of Mr, C’s. are not 
convincing. © That the woman’s epilepfy left her I have no doubt ; 
but was fhe cured by the marjoram? Was the former perfon cured 
by the tormentil? Epileptic fits fometimes go off of themfelves, 
Old intermittents with diarrhoea, wear themfelves out.’ Vol. i, P. go. 


Devonfhire can boaft of the eagle, which is fometimes 
found in its alpine regions ; and a wanderer of this tribe has 
been killed on its coafts. The merlin, white and pied rooks, 
the Royfton crow (which feeds on the cockle, and obtains its 
prey by dafhing it on the rocks, and thus breaking its fhell), the 
wheat-ear, the crofsbill, and the goldfinch, are among the 
land-birds. On the migration of the {wallow, there is a long 
unfatisfactory note. With regard to water-fowl, we may 
mention that a few herons cieat in Devonfhire; that the com- 
mon bittern is rare, and does not breed in the county ; that the 
grey plover is uncommon; and that {wans, the brent and 
wild goofe, and other web-footed fowl, vifit the fouthern coaft 
only in fevere winters. 

The river filh of Devonthjre are not reprefented as highly 
delicate; but the common trout, and a particular fpecies of 
red trout, are confidered in their feafon as tolerably good. The 
currents of the rivers are, in general, too tapid for me other 
kinds: of fifth, which are valued in different parts of Eng- 
land. The falmon which repair to the Exe and other rivers 
merely for the purpofe of fpawning, deferve particular com- 
mendation : when they arrive from the fea, they are very lux- 
uricus food. Among fea fifth, the porpoife, the fting-ray, and 
the electric ray, are the more uncommon and injurious. 
Among the luxuries of the table, the inhabitants of the coalt 
boaft of the turbot, the dory, the fole, the pilchard, the whiting, 
and the red mullet.. The falmon, as a fea fith, and in its beft 
ftate, is covered with lice; and lobfters alfo have their gills 
tilled with {mall oblong red animals, when they are in perfec- 
tion. Among the cartilaginous fifh, is the lamprey, which is 
confidered as a great dainty : the bloodlefs fith of the fea 
are the lobfter, the crab, the prawn, and the fhrimp: the tefba- 
ceous fith are, the oyfter, the fcallop, the cockle, &c. Acu- 
fious fact refpecting the oyfter is thus fated: 

Crit. Rev. Vous XXV. March, 1799. T 
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‘ The oyfter has the power of clofing the two parts of its fhell 
with confiderable force by means of a {trong mufcle at the hinge. 
This circumftance in its natural hiftory, may. be illuftrated by a 
curious incident which happened about forty years fince, at Afh- 
burton, at the houfe of Mrs. Aldridge, known by the name of. the 
New Inn. “ In an underground cellar a difh of Wembury oyfters 
was laid by way of coolnefs: at the time the tide flows, it is well 
known oyflers open their fhells to admit the waters.and take their 
food: at this period a large oyfter had expanded his jaws, and at 
the fame. inftant two mice, fearching for prey, pounced at once on 
the vidiim, and feized it with their teeth: the oyftet, fhrinking at 
the wound, clofed her fhell, collapfing with fuch force as to crufh 
the marauders to death. The oyfter, with the two mice dangling 
from its fhell, was for a long time exhibited as a curiofity by the 
landlady to her guefts. An incident of fo uncommon a nature hath 
been generally confidered as unique. With regard to the two mice, 
it probably may be fo, and its oddnefs is thereby confiderably height- 
ened, As to the fingularity, however, of the event, I fhall produce 
ar appofite inftance epigrammatically recorded in the Greek an- 
thology : 

TapgayG- eorvorys nara bwuara rAvyvoboces mus, 
Ocrpeov adpycas yerreot Tenraevor, 
TlwyeovG> diepoi0 volyy wiakaro capna. 
Avrixa Voorpancess emrarayyce douGy, 
HewsoSy Voduvaiciv. O00", ev HAE LOLTIY APURTIF 
' Angles, avrogevoy mormoy exeoracaro. 
* Which I have thus paraphrafed : 


* Crept from his hole, a taper-eating moufe, 

Who wont to range and nibble thro’ the houfe ; 

One night was led by his nofe for prey, 

Where, in the cellar, oyfters lay ! 

* One from the reft, he inftant fpy’d, 

With gaping jaws extended wide, 

And, urg’d by hunger—nought deterr’d 

To feize th’ amphibious creature’s beard ; 

When, fudden on his ftartled ear, 

Burft founds, that more than moufe might fcare ; 

The portals clofe—and with portending knell, 
-Mnclude the caitiff in the crufhing fhell. 

‘Ah! lucklefs thief! unheard thy wond’rous doom, 

Spontaneous thus, to meet a living tomb! 

There, where he feiz'd the dread collapfing prize, 

There, with the viétim rent, the viétor dies !” 


‘ Carew, in his Survey of Cornwall, tells of an oyfter that clofed 
its fhell on trhee mice. ** Not long fince, fays Carew, an oyfter, by 
his fudden fliutting, caught, in his own defence, three young mice 
by the heads, and fo trebled the valor of the cleft block, which 
griped Milo by the hands.” JZ had imagined, on hearing a vague 
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account of the Afhburton incident, that the ftory was ftolen from 
Carew, and thus transferred to Afhburton ; but Mr. Tripe informs 
me, that he himfelf faw the mice in the fituation I have defcribed. 
The“oyfter had clofed on both their heads.’ Vol. i, P. 122. 


The reptiles of Devonfhire are few, and by no means dan- 

erous. The quadrupeds are not uncommon. A kind of 

wild horfe is found on Exmoor, and in fome other places : our 
author’s defcription of this animal we will tranfcribe. 


* Of our hoofed quadrupeds, the horfe has the firft claim to re- 
gard. The aétivity and good difcipline of the Britifh horfes ftruck 
terror into Czefar’s legions. But to trace out this fpecies is now 
impoffible: thofe which exift among the indigenz of Great-Bri- 
tain, fuch as the little horfes of Devon, Cornwall, and Wales, the 
hobbies of Ireland, and the fhelties of Scotland, though well adapt- 
ed to the ufes of thefe countries, could never have been equal to the 
work of war. The horfes of Exmoor, and fome few of the fame 
breed, on the more extenfive downs and moors of Devon, have cere 
tainly all the appearance of being indigenous; and are admirably 
well adapted to the purpofes for which they are employed: they are 
very hardy, and endure great fatigue. Though in general about 


eleven hands high, and feldom exceeding twelve, they carry heavy : 


burthens up and down precipices with a wqnderful agility—a tafk 
which larger horfes would be incapable of performing. A number 
of thefe Exmoor horfes are driven every year toa particular fpot on 
the moor, where they are beat for fome time, in order to fubdue 
their wildnefs; (when they are caught, and fold fometimes in lots,) 
at other times fingly—yielding from twenty fhillings to twelve gui- 
neas each. Few, however, within the laft ten years, have brought 
lefs than three pounds a horfe. A fmall breed of horfes on the 
Holf{worthy moors, and on the downs about Moreton-hamttead, dif- 
fers little from the Exmoor horfes. The horfes in general ufe among 
the farmers, are a mixture of the indigenous and the German breed, 
_In the fouth-eaft parts of Devon, the farmers ufe horfes of a confi- 

derable fize. To particularife the different forts of horfes ufed in 
Devon for the various purpofes of the farm, as cart or coach horfes, 
as hunters or as racers, or to endeavovwr to form a calculation of the 
numbers fo employed, would be idle ; fince Devonfhire, in this re- 
{pect, differs not from the reft of the ifland; this, indeed, would be 


foreign to the fubje&t.’ Vol. i. Pp. 130. 


The oxen and fheep of Devonfhire have been often noticed . 


by agricultural authors ; but, from the hiftorian of the county, 
we expected fome farther'account of the latter, and of their 
fleeces, if indeed, as we have heard, the principal manufacture 
of Devon be connected with their peculiar qualities. In this 
refpect, however, we may have been mitinformed. ‘ 


(To be continxed,) 
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WE always return with pleafure to the fucceffive volumes 
éf the tranfaétions of this refpetable fociety ; and, in the part 
which now appears *, we have not been difappointed in our 
hopes of entertainment and inftruction. 

‘Curfory Remarks, Moral and Political, on Party-Preju- 
dice. By Samuel Argent Bardfley, M. D.’ 

Prejudice, that bias of the silied, often invincible, in favour 
of opinions or of perfons, has never been properly examined. 
It is frequently the incurzble curvature of the bow in confe- 
quence of — too long or too violently bent: it is fometimes 
an obliquity of mind, which irrefiftibly favours one direction, 
from an original organifation or from frequent or continued 
impreflions. Like the vortex, it carries every opinion, which 
approaches its exterior circle, to the gulph. Party prejudice, 
the fubject of the prefent effay, is ftill more unaccountable. 
The intereft is often remote, the object unperceived, and the 
connection inconfiderable ; yet the violence is proportioned to 
thofe circumftances which would naturally produce indiffe- 
Fence. ‘Temper and intereft have, we know, occafionally fuf- 
fered in the fhock ; and fuch is the effect of this fpecies of pre- 
judice on the mind, that honefty and honour have often uncon- 
icioufly been buried in the fame ruin. ‘The writer has traced 
the hiftory of party from the beft periods of Rome to the war 
of the league. We wifh that he had entered more particularly 
into the fubject; and we heartily join with him in recommend- 
ing a careful guard againft prejudices in the education of 
ey but without leading the pupil to the confines of f{cep- 
ticifm. 

‘ Extraordinary Faéts relating to the Vifion of Colours : 
with Obfervations. By Mr. Join Dalton.’ : 

In this cafe, the individual can diftinguifh white, yellow, 
and green; bur blue, purple, pink, and crimfon, are lefs clear- 
ly appropriated by him, and are indiftinétly referred to blue. 
In the prifmatic fpe&rum, he in general fees only two colours, 
yellow and blue ; but he fometimes can perceive purple. His 
yellow comprehends the yellow, red, orange, and green of 
others: the effect of red is that of a duller blue: pink, by 
candle light, is-yellow and red. In this irregularity of vifion, 
fr. Dalton’s brother refembles him; and he has colleCled fi- 
milar anomalies in the optics of others. The ‘ characteriftic 
facts” we fhall felegt in his own words. 


~~ 





* Vora review of the immediately preceding part, fee our XI Xth Vol. New 
Ary p. 25% 
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* 1, In the folar fpeftrum three colours appear, yellow, blue, 
and purple. The two former make a contraft ; the two latter feem 
to differ more in degree than in kind. 

‘2. Pink appears, by day-light, to be fky-blue a little faded ; by 
candle-light it afflumes an orange or yellowifh appearance, which 
forms a ftrong contraft to blue. 

‘ 3. Crimfon appears a muddy blue by day ; and crimfon wool- 
len yarn is much the fame as dark blue. 

* 4. Red and fcarlet have a more vivid and flaming appearance by 
candle-light than by day-light. | 

‘ 5. There is not much difference in colour between a ftick of 


red fealing wax and grafs, by day. 


‘6. Dark green woollen cloth feems a muddy red, much darker 
than grafs, and of a very different colour. 

‘ 7. Tle colour of a florid complexion is dufky blue. 

‘ 8. Coats, gowns, &c. appear to us frequently to be badly match- 
ed with linings, when others fay they are not. On the other hand, 
we fhould match crimfoms with claret or mud; pinks with light 
blues ; browns with reds ; and drabs with greens. 

‘ g. In all points where we differ from other perfons, the diffe- 
rence is much lefs by candle-light than by day-light. P. 40. 


Thefe fa&ts are explained by a circumftance which is far 
from being improbable, viz. the fuppofition, that one of the 
humours, probably the vitreous humour, of his eye, is a blue 
medium. . 


‘ From the whole of this paper it is evident, that our eyes admit 
blue rays in greater proportion than thofe of other people; therefore 
when any kind of light is lefs abundant in blue, as is the cafe with 
candle-light compared to day-light, our eyes ferve in fome degree 
to temper that light, fo as to reduce it nearly to the common ftan- 
dard. ‘This feems to be the reafon why coloursappear to us by 
candleelight, almoft as they do to others by day-light, 

‘I fhall conclude this paper by obferving, that it appears to me 
extremely probable, that the fun’s light and candle-light, or that 
which we commonly obtain from combuftion, are originally con- 
ftituted alike; and that the earth’s atmofphere is properly a blue 
fluid, and modifies the fun’s light fo as to occafion the commonly 
perceived difference.’ P. 45. 


¢ An Enquiry into the Name of the Founder of Huln Ab- 
bey, Northumberland, the firft in England of the Order of 
Carmelites : with Remarks on Dr. Ferriar’s Account of the 
Monument in the Church of that Monaftery. By Robert 
Uvedale, B. A. of Trinity College, Cambridge ; Correfpond- 
ing “eo of the Literary and Pnilofophical Society of Man- 
chefter.’ 
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This is a reply to Dr. Ferriar’s paper, which appeared 1 in the 
third volume of the Memoirs *. 

‘On the Variety of Voices. By Mr. John Gough. Com- 
municated by Dr. Holme,’ 

The variety of voices is well known: it does not proceed, 

however, from any variety in a {ingle tone or pulfe of air, as 
it then would only differ in loudnefs and acutenefs. Mr. 
Gough confiders every natural ordinary tone as confifting of 
intervals of found—that is, a quantity of any kind, terminated 
by a more grave or a more acute found: but, in the human 
voice, and in the tones of fonorous bodies, thefe intervals are 
too imall to have their terminating founds accurately diftin- 
guifhed, though they are fufhiciently large to produce diftinét 
fenfaii ions, correfponding to their relative affeCtions. This 
principle is fatistaGtorily fupported. 
_ €Qn the Benefits and Duues refulting from the Inftitution 
of Societies for the Advancement of [Literature and Philofophy, 
By the Reverend Thomas Gifborne, M. A. Communicated 
by Dr. Percival.’ 

This is a pleafing and elegant effay on the advantages of li- 
terary focieties. From the obliquity of the human mind, per- 
fons who ‘thus affociate are frequently coufidered with jealoufy, 
as affuming, in their feparation from thofe with whom they 
are otherwife connected, a character of fuperiority, which is 
with reluctance allowed. 

‘On an Univerfal Charafter ; in a Letter from James An- 
derfon, LL. D. F. R. S. &c.’ 

After an introduction, too extenfive, and fomefimes irrele- 
vani, Dr. Anderfon explains his fyftem, which refts on the 
ufval idea of arithmetical figures, {peaking to the mind by 
figns of ideas, rather than words. He has made fome efforts 
to rae it to practice ; but we cannot commend it for fim- 
ae 

¢ The Inverfe Method of Central Forces,’ communicated 
by Dr. Holme, is an addition to the paper on the fame fubje@, 
iven in the fourth volume. 

‘ Obfervations on Iron and Steel. By fofeph Collier.’ 

We find nothing very interefting i in this article. 

« Remarks on Dr. Prieftley’s Experiments and Obfervations 

relating to the Analyfis of Atmofpherical Air, and his Confi- 
derations on the Doétrine of Phlogifton and the Decompofi- 
tion of Water. By Theophilus Lewis Rupp.’ 
» Our ‘author is a ftrong advocate for the new chemical 
fyftem ; and he examines, with impartiality and precifion, Dr. 
Prieftley’s laft effort in favour of phlogifton. He finds the 
arguments inconclutive, and the fuppofed refults untenable. 





-- 
. 


* See our If Vol. New Arr. P: 257» 
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¢ An Account of three Different Kinds of Timber Trees, 
which are likely to prove a great Acquifition to this Kingdom, 


both in Point of Profit and as Trees for Ornament and Shade. 
By Charles White, Efq. F. R. S.’ 

The three trees, recommended; are the black American 
birch with broad leaves, the Athenian poplar, and the iron 
oak with prickly cups. The firft feems to be a tree of much 
promife. - 

* The broad-leaved American black birch, betula nigra, Linn, 
Spec. Plant. 1394, is defcribed by Mr. Aiton in his Hortus Kew- 
enfis: B. foliis rhombeo-ovatis, duplicato-ferratis, acutis, fubtus 
pubefcentibus, bafi integris; ftrobilorum fquamis villofis; laciniis 
linearibus, equalibus. It is a native of Virginia and Canada, and 
was firft introduced into England (where it grows in the greateft 
luxuriancy and perfeéts its feeds) by Peter Collinfon, efq. in the 
year 1736. There is no doubr, therefore, that it will foon become 
very plentiful and cheap. It is very defirable in pleafure grounds, 
as it is the firft foreft tree in the {pring which prefents us with i's 
leaves: thefe are of a light and lively green, Its bark, which is 
white, makes, at all times, a beautiful variety when intermixed with 
other trees. It is faid to be the moft ufeful timber tree in North 
America, for building both of houfes and boats, and will grow faft 
in any foil or fituation, whether wet or dry. 

‘ Miller, fpeaking of trees of this defcription, fays, “ they may 
be propagated by feeds, in the fame manner as the common birch 
tree, and are equally hardy. Some of the trees now begin to pro- 
duce their catkins in England, fo that we may hope to have plenty 
of their feeds of our own growth, for at prefent we are fupplied 
with them from America. As thefe grow more vigoroufly than the 
common fort, and thrive on the moft barren ground, they may be 
cultivated to great advantage in England, for their wood is much 
efleemed in Canada, where the trees grow to a large fize; and they 
are, by no means, an unfightly tree in parks, for their ftems are 
firaight, the bark fmooth, and their leaves are much larger than 
thofe of the common birch, fo may be planted in fuch places where 
few other trees will thrive.” 

‘ Mr. Hanbury fays, “ the black Virginian birch, being of fo- 
reign growth, is propagated for wildernefs and ornamental planta- 
tions ; but, as it begins now to hecome pretty common, it is to be 
hoped it will foon make a figure among our foreft trees, it being 
equally hardy with our common birch, and will arrive at a much 
greater magnitude, This f{pecies will grow to be upwards of fixty 
feet in height. The branches are {potted, and mere fparingly set. 
on the trees than the common forts. ‘The leaves are broader, grow 
on long foot ftalks, and add a dignity to the appearance of the tree ;. 


and as it is naturally of upright and fwift growth, and arrives at fa 


great a magnitude in a few years, prudenice will direct us to let it 
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have a fhare among our foreft trees, to plant them for ftandards in 
open places, as well as to let them join with other trees of their 
own yrowth, in plantations more immediately defigned for relaxa~ 
tion and pleafure.”’ I planted one of thefe trees nineteen years ago, 
and it is now forty-five feet fix inches in height, and three feet 
feven inches in the girth.’ Vol. v. p. 163. 


The fecond is the populus Greca. Its flem is upright; 
the branches are well difpofed ; and the bark ts fmooth and 
filvery. Its leaves are very early in their appearance, and are 
never injured by infects, or fhriveled by blights. When 
grafted, it grows flowly, and muft be propagated by fuckers 
or layers. —The third feems to be a variety of the quercus cer- 
ris, perhaps the quercus frondofa of Aiton. It appears to be a 
rapid grower, and is, in-other refpects, an advantageous tree 
to the planter. . 

‘An Analyfis of the Waters of two Mineral Springs at 
Lemington Priors, near Warwick ; including Experiments 
tending to elucidate the Origin of the Muriatic Acid. By 
William Lambe, M. A. late fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Communicated by Dr. Holme.’ 

The great object of Mr. Lambe, in this paper, is the ana- 
lyfis of the new fprings at Lemington Priors, about two miles 
eaft of Warwick. Thefe fpiings were difcovered in 1790, 
by boring to the depth of forty-two feet. The water diffolves 
metallic fubftances, and contains fome proportions of muriat 
of iron and manganefe. On thefe falts, much of the difficulty, 
arifing in this inquiry, refts. The metals feem rather to be 
diffolved in the-water by hepatic gas than by any acid; yet 
the appearances fo nearly refemble thofe which would St 
from the muriat of iron, that Mr. Lambe fuppofes muriatic 
acid to be generated in the procefs. The fad, however, rather 
feems to be, that muriatic falts are united with the hepatifed 
folutions, and not carefully feparated. , The inquiry is rather 


‘ condu@ted by fynthetical approximations, than by fair ana- 


lyfis. 
: The neutral falts of the new baths are a large proportion of 
muriat of foda, and a fmaller quantity of falas of foda, 
and fulphat of lime. The muriat of magnefia is in a very 
{mall proportion, The fulphat of foda feems to be kept in 
folution, by falt of manganefe; and this effeét of compound 
folutions, a fubjeét not fufficiently examined, we would re- 
commend to the attention of chemifts.—-The water of the old’ 
baths is not very different: its chief faline ingredient is muriat 
of foda. 

‘ Some Account of the Perfian Cotton Tree. By Mat- 
thew Guthrie, M.D. F. R. S. &c. Communicated by Dr. 
Percival.’ : | 
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This is a fhort but interefting and ufeful paper. The vege- 
table in queftion was probably carried at an early period to 
America, where it was propagated fo copioufly, as to be taken 
for an indigenous plant of the new continent. It was con- 
fidered as {uch by Linnzus; but a Britifh merchant has lately 
prefented a paper to the ceconomical fociety at Peterfburg, in 
which he afferts, that the European nations furnifhed their 
American colonies with cotton feed from Smyrna. 


‘ The annual cotton is much cultivated in the northern or colder 
provinces of Perfia, bordering on the Cafpian fea (as the perennial is 
in the fouthern) and it is from thence that the feeds now fent to Por- 
tugal have been obtained through the Bucharian Tartar merchants, 
and are the produétion of the goflypium herbaceum of Linnzus, the 
goflypium annuum of Pallas. It is fown in Perfia from the end of 
March to the end of April, and reaped in September. This {pecies 
requires a rich foil mixed with fand; and, therefore, where the land 
is not rich enough, they manure it with cow or fheep dung: al- 
though we are told, that when the plants are once raifed above the 
ground any fpecies of foil will anfwer. The ground is worked in 
the {fpring, and the feeds are planted at the diftance of eight or ten 
inches from one another, whilft care is taken to weed it to give air 
to the young plants. Dry fummers give the beft crop, as rain is 
more’ particularly hurtful when it falls in great quantities during the 
flowering and ripening of the cotton. It is gathered, as faid above, 
in September, care being always taken to collect a fufficient quan- 
ity of feed for the next year. Laftly, watering the young plants 
with a mixture of wood-afhes and water, in certain fituations, is 
fometimes neceflary to guard them from deftructive worms. 

‘ The Ruffians have cultivated the fame fpecies of Perfian cot- 
ton in the government of Caucafus, and rear enough of it to ferve 
their own national manufactures, which are not as yet either nu- 
merous or confiderable ; but on the Terck, at the foot of the Cau- 
cafus, where it is reared, they do not fow till the middle of May, left 
a late {pring-froft, which is fometimes felt in thofe parts, fhould de- 
ftroy the hopes of the planter. With that one exception, the Ruf- 
fians ftriétly obferve the Perfian mode of cultivation. 

* There is a fpecies of filky cotton much cultivated at prefent in 
Germany, which poffibly may merit the attention of Portugal for 
their plantations in America. It is the afclepias fyriaca of Lin- 
nzus, and affords fo fine a {pecies of cotton (if I may fo name it) 
that fabrics have been ereéted in Saxony where ftuffs are made of it, 
which rival in luftre, &c. the true animal filk. But this new vege- 
table filk has circumftances attending it that feem to recommend its 
cultivation in fome of the American colonies and iflands.  Firft, 
becaufe it is originally the native of a hot climate, as Linnzus’s 
{pecific name indicates; and, of courfe, it is likely to be in its great~ 
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eft beauty and excellence in climates which approach neareft to 
that of its native country. Secondly, becaufe its ftalks afford a 
coarfe fort of cloth well calculated to clothe negroes, whilft from 


the pith of them paper is made.’ Pp. 218. 


A fpecies, remarkable for its finenefs, and called, from its 
original country, ‘ Siam cotton’, is faid to be reared in the 


Antilles. 
¢ Experiments and Obfervations on the Preparation and fome 


remarkable Properties of the Oxygenated Muriat of Potafh, 
By Thomas Hoyle, jun.’ 

With pleafure we learn from Mr. Hoyle, that the oxyge- 
nated muriat of pot-afh may be prepared at a rate much cheaper 
than the price now biased for it by druggifts. He defcribes 
the mode of preparing the falt, which he found to explode, on 
friGtion, with phofphorus, charcoal, fulphur, mercury, arfenic, 
loaf fugar, fixed and effential oils, fpirit of turpentine, cam- 
phor, &c. It detonated very flightly with gum arabic, and 
not at all with Pruffian blue, zther, or iron filings. It may 
not be ufelefs to add, that this muriat, diffolved in the oxyge- 
nated acid, is more effectual in deftroying colours than any 
other fubftance. 

‘ Experiments and Obfervations on Fermentation and the 
Diftillation of Ardent Spirit. By Jofeph Collier.’ 

It appears from this paper, that the fpirituous fermentation 
is beft carried on in clofe veflels, while the acetous requires the 
accefs of free air. The fermentation of faccharine fubftances 
is expedited by additional ferments, though fome degree of fer- 
mentation will be excited by heat alone. The extrication of 
air in raifing bread is a true fermentation, though not carried 


far enough to produce a vinous fpirit. 


‘ I may here obferve on the fubject of potatoes, that they never 
anfwered the expectation which I had formed from the account 
given by Dr. Anderfon. To procure five quarts of fpirit from 
feventy pounds of potatoes appeared very extraordinary ; but, from 
repeated experiments, I'am thoroughly fatisfied, that it is not poflie 
ble either by the plafi propofed by Dr, Anderfon, or any other with 
which we are acquainted. The farina obtained from feventy pounds - 
of potatoes does not exceed fourteen ‘pounds, (a faét which I have 
proved by carefully collecting it) and good molaffes, by a well regu- 
lated fermentation, will not form more than its bulk of {pirit; from 
which it will appear very improbable that ten pints of {pirit_can be 
produced from the above quantity of farina.’ P. 259. 


Ia fermentation, in open veffels, fome of the matter un- 
changed is carried off, with the different gaffes extricated in 
the procefs. The admiffion of different airs did not materially 
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increafe the product ; nor did any particular gas appear to de- 
ferve the preference. In malting, our author certainly carries 
the germination of his grain too far. His mode of diftillation 
is undoubtedly an improvement of the common procefs; but 
we defpair of, rendering it intelligible in an abftrac. 

‘ Hints on the Eftablifhment of an Univerfal Written Cha- 
racter. Ina Letter to the Rev. Dr. John Kemp. By Wil- 
Jiam Brown, M. D. Communicated by Dr. Holme.’ 

We here find fome ‘hints which may contribute to render 
the formation of an univerfal character more eafy, by efta- 
blifhing a principle on which perfons, who may be induced 
to protecute this important object, may proceed with a cer» 
tainty of fuccefs.’ As a philological difquifition, the efflay has 
merit. 

‘On the Procefs of Bleaching with the Oxygenated Muriatic 
Acid; and a Defcription of a new Apparatus for bleaching 
Cloths with that Acid diffolved in Water, without the Addi- 
tion of Alkali. By Theophilus Lewis Rupp.’ 
vin the employment of the oxygenated muriatic acid, its 
odour compelled the workmen to apply it in clofe veffels. In 
their proceis, the cloth was not uniformly impregnated. ‘They 
then reprefled the odour by an alkali, which, in Mr. Rupp’s 
opinion, weakens the effect of the acid. He propofes that the 
alkali fhould be left out, and has defcribed an apparatus in 
which the oxygenated acid may be equably applied, without 
any danger from the fumes. We find that this paper has oc- 
calioned a controverfy, in which we can here take no part. 

‘ Account of a remarkable Change of Colour in a Negro. 
By Miers Fifher. Extract of a Letter from Mr. James Pem- 
berton to Mr, Thomas Wilkinfon, Communicated by Dr. 
Holme.’ 

The hue of the perfon here mentioned, who thus ceafed to 
be a negro, is faid to be entirely that of a white man; an ob- 
fervation which is feemingly correéted by the remark, that the 
fkin was like that of a freckly perfon, certainly not the ufual 
colour of a healthy European. 





— 


The Nurfe, a Poem. Tranflated from the Italian of Luigi 
Tanjfillo. By William Rofcoe. 4to. 6s. Boards. Cadell 
and Davies. 1798. 


‘THE author of this poem, Mr. Rofcoe informs us, was a 
native of Nola, who flourifhed in the fixteenth century. It 
‘was not, however, before the year 1767 that the prefent work 
was made public by profeffor Ranza, who difcovered it in ma- 
nufcript, together with the Podere of the fame writer, Till 
this difcovery Tanfillo was better or rather more known, 
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* better had he remained unknown’, as the author of the Ven- 
demmiatore, an obfcene poem, which, in 1559, was ftigmatifed 
by Pius IV. who ordered it to be regiftered in the Index Ex- 
purgatorius. It is remarkable that, though the Vendemmiatore 
was the only exceptionable piece by Tanfillo, all his writings 
were included in the prohibition. Mortified at this rigor, he 
addreffed an ode to the pope, afferting, that, though his poem 
was licentious, his life had not, been fo; remonftrating againft 
tbe inclufion of his innocent productions in the fentence with 
the culpable piece ; and declaring that he was employed in a 
poem upon the tears of St. Peter, whofe merits, he trufted, 
would atone for his offence, and procure him deferved honour. 


In confequence of this ode, when the next edition ef the Index 


Expurzatorius appeared, not only the innoxious poems, but the 
Vendemmiatore alfo, were omitted, as if the repentance of the 
poet had purified his poem ! 

The prefent work might, we think, have been fhorter, and 
confequently better. The following extract will fhow with 
‘what view it was written. 


* What fury, hoftile to our common kind, 
Firft led from nature’s path the female mind, 
Th’ ingenuous fenfe by fafhion’s laws reprett, 
And to a babe denied its mother’s breaft ? 
What! could fhe, as her own exiftence dear, 
Nine tedious months her tender burthen bear, 
Yet when at length it fmil’d upon, the day, 

To hireling hands its helplefs frame convey ? 
—Whilft yet conceal’d in life’s primzval folds, 
Th’ unconfcious mafs her proper body holds ; 
Whilft in her mind diftracting fears arite, 
Stranger to that which in her bofom lies ; 
Whilft led by ignorance, wild fancy apes 
Uncouth diftortions and perverted fhapes ; 

Yet then fecurely refts the promis’d brood, 
Screen’d by her cares and nurtur’d by her blood. 
But when reliev'd from danger atid alarms, 
The perfe& offspring leaps into her arms, 
Turns to a mother’s face its afking eyes, 

And begs for pity by its tender cries ; 

Then, whilft young life its opening powers expands, 
And the meek infant fpreads its fearching hands, 
Scents the pure milk-drops as they flow diftill, 
And thence anticipates the plenteous rill, 

From her firft grafp the fmiling babe the flings, 
Whilft pride and foily feal the gufhing fprings ; 
Hopeful that pity can by her be fhewn, 

Who for another’s offspring quits her own, 
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* Ah! fure ye deem that nature gave in vain 
Thofe {welling orbs that life’s warm ftreams contain ; 
As the foft fimper, or the dimple fleek 
Hangs on the lip, or wantons in the cheek; 
Nor heed the duties that to thefe belong, 

The dear nutrition of your helplefs young. 
—Why elfe, ere health’s returning luftre glows, 
Check ye the milky fountain as it flows? 

Turn to a ftagnant mafs the circling flood, 
And with difeafe contaminate the blood ? 
Whilft {cargely one, however chafte the prove, 
Faithful remains to nature and to love.’ P. 5. 





In one inftance the zeal of Tanfillo leads him to an abfurd 
and extravagant affertion. ‘This the tranflator has noted. 
With this exception the enfuing paffage is beautiful. 


‘ Ocrime! with herbs and drugs of effence high, 
The facred fountains of the breaft to dry ! 
Pour back on nature’s felf the balmy tide 
Which nature’s God for infancy fupplied ! 
~—— Does horror fhake us when the pregnant dame, 
To {page her beauties, or to hide her fhame, 
Deftroys, with impious rage and arts accurft, 
Her growing offspring ere to life it burft, 
And can we bear, on every flight pretence, 
The kindred guilt that marks this dread offence ? 
—As the green herb frefh from its earlieft root, 
Young life protrudes its yet uncertain fhoot, 
Or falls, unconfcious of the blighting ftorm, ° 
A dubious viétim, and a fhadowy form ; 
But fhe who to her babe her breaft denies, 
The fentient mind, the living man deftroys; 
Arrefts kind nature’s liberal hand too foon, 
And robs her helplefs young of half the boon. 
—’Tis his, not hers—the colour only chang’d, 
Erewhile thro’ all the throbbing veins it rang’d; 
Pour’d thro’ each artery its redundant tide, 
And with rich ftream incipient life fupplied ; 
And when full time releas’d the imprifon’d young, 
Up to the breafts, a living river, {prung. , 

‘ Doubt ye the laws by nature’s God ordain’d, 
Or that the callous young fhould be fuftain’d 
Upon the parent breaft ;—be thofe your {chools 
Where nature triumphs, and where inftin& rules. 
No beaft fo fierce from Zembla’s northern ftrand, 
To Ethiopia’s barren realms of fand, 
But midft her young her milky fountain fhares, 
With teats as numerous as the brood fhe rears, 
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Two breafts ye boaft for this kind end alone, | 

That your twin offspring each fhould have its own. 
* Does no remorfe, ye fair, your bofoms gnaw, 

Rebellious to affection’s primal law ? 

Perfift ye ftill, by her mild voice unaw’d, 

Falfe to yourfelves, your offspring, and your God ? 

Mark but your proper frame—what wond’rous art, 

What fine arrangement rules in every part ; 

As the blood rufhes thro’ each {welling vein, 

The ruddy tide appropriate veffels ftrain ; 

And whilft around the limpid current flows, 

To fhape and ftrength th’ unconfcious embryon grows, 

But when ’tis born, then nature’s fecret force 

Gives to the circling ftream another courfe ; 

The ftarting beverage meets the thirity lip, 

’Tis joy to yield it, and ’tis joy to fip.’ Pp. Ir. 


From thefe extracts it will appear that the tranflation is, as 
was to be expected from Mr. Rofcoe, correct and harmo- 
nious. Inno inftance have we obferved that the verfion is 
inferior to the original. Of the fubje& of the poem the tranf- 
Jator thus fpeaks. 


‘¢ The hope of promoting in fome degree the laudable objec 
which the author himfelf had in view, if it did not lead him to un- 
dertake the tranflation, operated as a chief inducement to lay it bee 
fore the public, That the character and manners of our country 
men, both in higher and lower life, afford but too much room 
for reform, is an affertion which may be made without incurring 
the imputation of morofenefs ; but till we can decidedly point out 
thofe circumftances which give rife to this laxity, not to fay de- 
pravity of manners of the prefent day, it will be to no purpofe to 
adopt meafures for their improvement, Of thefe caufes the cuf- 
tom, ftill fo prevalent, of committing the children of the richer and 
middle ranks of fociety to be brought up by the poor, is, in the 
opinion of the tranflator, one of the moft efficacious, and like all 
other vicious inftitutions, its effeéts are injurious to all the parties 
who engage in it. The reafon generally afligned by medical men for 
promoting a cuftom which has of late received their almoft univer- 
fal fanction, is, that the mode of living which now prevails in the 
higher ranks, is fuch, as renders it impoffible for a woman to afford 
her infant thofe advantages which are indifpenfably neceflary to its 
exiftence and fupport. But is it poffible to conceive a feverer fa- 
tire againft the female fex than this affertion implies? Such it feems: 
is the rage for’ pleafure and amufement, that it muft be gratified 
even by the facrifice of the moft important duties of life, and by a 
practice, which if generally extended, would endanger the very 
exiftence of the human race. The afliftance of a nurfe is not ther 


intended as a benefit to the child, but asa licence to the mother to. 
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purfue her gratifications, without thofe reftraints which the per- 
formance of her own proper and indifpenfable duties would impofe 
upon her, and by the due exercife of which fhe would find her 
health and her affections equally improved.’ P. xiii. 


We have perufed this poem with pleafure, yet not without 
a with that the talents of Mr. Rofcoe had been employed upon 
fomething more worthy of them. From the mines of Italian 
poetry England has profited little. Ariofto indeed and Taffo 
are known to the Englifh reader in tame, profaic, fpiritlefs 
tranflations (for the verfion of the latter, by Fairfax, is unjuftly 
neglected), fit only to amufe fchool-boys by the intereft of the 
ftory, and bearing the fame refemblance to their exquifite ori- 
ginals, as the mere model of a dead face to the countenance 
when kindled with life. The Inferno of Dante may be parti- 
cularly mentioned as worthy of tranflation. If it fhould not 
appear advifable to render the whole of that wonderful and wild 
poem, Mr. Rofcoe knows how to feleét with judgment. 

We will not conclude without tranfcribing the fonnet:pre- 
fixed to Mr. Rofcoe’s verfion. 


SONNET. To Mrs. R: 
* As thus in calm domeftic leifure bleft, 
I wake te Britifh notes th’ Aufonian ftrings, 
Be thine the ftrain ; for what the poet fings 
Has the chatte tenor of thy life expreft. 
And whilft delighted, to thy willing breaft, 
With rofy lip thy fmiling infant clings, 
Pleafed I refleé&t, that from thofe healthful fprings 
—Ah not by thee with niggard love repreft— 
Six fons fucceflive, and thy later care, 
Two daughters fair, have drank ; for this be thine 
Thofe beft delights approving confcience knows, 
And whilft thy days with cloudlefs funs decline, 
May filial love thy evening couch prepare, 
And footh thy lateft hours to foft repofe.’ Pp. xv. 





A Guide to the Church, in feveral Difcourfes; to which are 
added two Pojfifcripts ; the firft, to thofe Members of the 
Church who occafionally frequent other places of Public Wor- 

Snip; the fecond, to the Clergy. Addreffed to William Wil- 
berforce, Efq. M. P. By the Rev. Charles Daubeny, LL. B, 
a Prefbyter of the Church of England. 8vo, 7s. Boards 
Cadell and Davies. 1798. 


IFa young man, born of parents who were diffenters, and ac- 
cuftomed to a regular frequentation of the places of worthip be- 
longing to that clafs of the community, as well as to a diligent 
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perufal of the fcriptures, fhould put this queftion to himfelf, 
‘Why do I go to the meeting, and not to the church ?” and if, 
in confequence of this thought, he fhould for a time attend the 
chapels of the papifts, the churches eftablifhed by law, and 
the meetings of proteftant diffenters, could he be juftly cen- 
fured when he fhould at length join the church, on being fully 
convinced of the prefervation of the apoftolical doctrines in 
greater purity within the pale of that eftablifhment than in any 
other fyftem? The author of the prefent work would, we 
doubt not, praife the original diffenter for his condu& ; if he 
fhould join the church of Rome, he would be favoured by the 
catholics: if he fhould prefer the prefbytery, the elders would 
make ‘no objection to fuch an exercife of private judgment. 
This right of judgment ought, indeed, to be the bafis of all. 
religious communion. Without it, the pagan could not have 

uitted his fuperftition for the purer light of the gofpel, and 
the proteftant could not have feparated from the Romifh 
church ; nor can any church, refting upon other grounds than 
a conviction of the purity of its doctrines, ftand upon a folid 
foundation. But, though this right muft be allowed by all 
true Chriftians, the exercife of it may, from latent prejudice or 
erroneous judgment, fubject an individual to great inconve- 
nience ; and, in the exercife of it, the Chriftian is bound to 
follow the rales of our Saviour and his apoftles. Thefe rules he 
may mifunderftand or mifapply ; and, though fully convinced 
of the rectitude of his choice, he may not om appear to others 
to act (but really may a) erroneoufly. We therefore agree 
with this writer only in part, on the fubjeé& of private judg- 
ment ; but he feems to confine it too clofely when he makes a 
diftinétion between the cafe of the churches of England and 
Rome, and the cafe of the diffenters and the church of En- 
gland. ll parties had a right to feparate on a conviction of 
the errors of others: but they acted improperly in feparating, 
if they did not follow the word of God. When one de- 
clares that he is in the right and the other in the wrong, he 
only fays in words what his actions before had manifetted : 
but he cannot fettle the controverfy ; nor will the others be 
influenced by his arguments. 


‘ Freedom of inquiry’ (fays our author) ‘ into the grounds of 
religion, is readily acknowledged to be the diftinguifhing principle 
of the proteftant caufe, But this principle, if not exercifed under 
proper reftraint, will deftroy the caufe it is defigned to ferve. 
That law mufi be ufelefs, from which every ‘man has a plea of 
private exemption lodged in his own breaft, And all conftituted 
authority in the church muft be annihilated, if the right of private 
judgment in religious matters, in the extent to which it is carried 


by fome people, is to be admitted,’ P. 152. 
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There feems to be a mifconception in the phrafe — 
‘ all conftituted authority muft be annihilated ;’ for, before 
the individual joined the church, this conftituted authority was 
nothing to him ; and, when he had joined the church, his 
union with it was voluntary. His continuance alfo within 
the pale muft be equally voluntary on his part; for the true 
church difdains all but voluntary members ; and the greateft 
punifhment that it can inflict is to feparate an individual from 
its Communion. 

From not attending fufficiently to the rights of private judg- 
ment, Mr. Daubeny runs into the ufual errors refpeéting the 
term /chi/m ; and, indeed, upon the fin of fchifm and the na- 
ture of the church, his arguments appeared to us fo fimilar to 
thofe of the catholic writers, that we looked back to the title- 
page to fee to which church he belonged. 


‘ Looking into the writings of St. Paul, I fee fchifm fpoken of 
as a carnal fin; and that this fin confifts in a feparation from the 
communion, and a fetting up of teachers independant of the 
government, and deftructive of the unity of the Chriftian church. 
A fin which, befides its being the parent of confufion and diforder 
in the church, is moreover deftructive of that ‘charity or brotherly 
love, by which it was defigned that Chriftians fhould be joined to- 


gether.’ P. 45. 


The unity of the Chriftian church is a favourite phrafe with 
the catholics, who, with our author, do not comprehend that 
this unity confifts not in the vifible union of members in one 
community, but in that great union of the members of Chrift’s 
body, difperfed over all parts of the earth, vifibly united to 
communities of different perfuafions, but all agreeing in the 
belief that Jefus is the Meffiah, and loving each other, 

But, inftead of entering minutely into the difcuffion of con- 
troverfial points, we will prefent our readers with the general 
object of the work in the author’s words, whence they may 
ealily colleé&t the nature of the fentiments which pervade the 


compolition. 


¢ The eftablifhed church of this kingdom is a branch of the 
church of Chrift. The congregation to which you are joined, is 
a manifeft feparation from it. The teachers to whofe care you 
have committed yourfelves, own no relation to that fpiritual fo-~ 
ciety, to which all Chriftians ought to be united. To make ufe, 
then, of the language of the primitive church, here is altar fet up 
againft altar, and paftor againft paftor. From whence it follows, 
that if there ever was fuch a fin as that of fchifm, in any age of 
the Chriftian church, it is now to be found among us, It be- 
hoves you, therefore, to take this fubjeét into ferious confideration. 
Should our church require any terms of communion with which 


Crit. Rey. Vor. XXV,. Marcd, 1799. U 
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you are perfuaded you ought not to comply, fo long as that per. 
fuafion lafts, your feparation from the church ought to continue. 
But it muft be remembered at the fame time, that your perfuafion 
in this cafe will be your juftification in the fight of God, in pro- 
portion only as it has been built upon rational and confcientious 
conviction. Should it have been taken up from paffion or preju- 
dice, or adopted without examination ; and fhould any means of 
information have been neglected which might have been made ufe 
of for the direction of your judgment, your error in this cafe will 
be your fin, becaufe it has been derived from your neglect; and 
your confequent feparation from the church will be alfo a fin ; for 
one fin will not be permitted to be pleaded in excufe for another.’ 


P. 259. 


This fpecimen may perhaps induce our readers to join with 
us in opinion, that Mr, Daubeny is not likely to meet with 


fuccefs in his attempt to guide the diffenters to the church; ~ 


but, if we cannot fully approve either his arguments or his 
authorities in the former part of the work, we with pleafure 


‘accede to the greater part of his addrefs to the clergy. In this 


part, his obfervations on the poignant feverity of Mr. Wil- 
berforce againft the clergy are ripe and judicious, tempered 
with great candor to the fatirift (if we may fo call him) of 
the order; and he properly difcriminates between the un- 
guarded condu& of a few and the ferious demeanor of the ge- 
nerality. The latitudinarian fentiments of Dr. Paley are @lfo 


reprehended with juftice and dignity; and, while the clergy . 


are properly iheltered from the envenomed darts of a fierce 
antagonift, and put upon their guard againft the delufions of 
unlimited liberality, thofe of one defcription are mentioned in 
fuch a manner as will excite attention to a great abufe in the 
church. To render that attention more general, we will con- 
clude our article in the words of the prefent writer. 


‘ But the clergy, fome individuals of the body at leaft, have ftill 
mre to anfwer for on this fubjeét. A freedom of opinion on 
church matters, has led, as it might be expected, to a freedom of 


practice. Whilft fome by their writings, have put the eftablith-- 


ment of the church, as it were, quite out of fight ; others by their 
conduct have openly. withcdrawn Chriftians from it; by becoming 
officiating minifter$ in places of public worfhip independent of 
epifcopal jurifdidion. How fuch condu& is confiftent with the 
eftablifhed government of the church; how the circumftance of a 
minifter of the church taking upon himfelf to preach in a place of 
worfhip unlicenfed by the bifhop, is to be reconciled with canoni- 
cal obligation ; with what propriety fuch a minifter can, in the li- 
turgy of the church, pray again{t {chifm in the place where he is 
in the aétual commiffion of the fin, are points upon which I feel 
myfelf at a lofs to determine. For, as I have always underftood, 
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the fchifm of which fuch a minifter is guilty, ftri@ly correfponds 
with that fin, againft which the apoftles and firft bifhops fo loudly 
inveighed, which confifted in breaking the unity of the church, by 
a feparation of particular congregations from the authority of their 
refpective bifhop. But exclufive of this important confideration, 
there is, moreover (as the fubje& ftrikes me) fomething like two 
fallacies practifed upon this occafion. The proprietors of thefe 
feparate places of worfhip, by fheltering them under the toleration 
act, proftitute an aét of the legiflature to a purpofe for which it 
was never made. By fo doing, what was defigned only as an in- 
dulgence to thofe who diffented from the church, becomes minifte- 
rial to the actual divifion of the church itfelf. This is a fallacy 


practifed upon the legiflature.’ Pp. 459. 





An Inquiry into the Nature and Origin of Mental Derange- 
ment. Comprehending a Concife Syfiem of the Phyfiology and 
Pathology of the Human Mind. And a Hiftory of the Paf- 
frons and their Effeéts. By Alexander Crichton, M. D. 
Phyfician to the Wefiminfter Hofpital, and Public Leéturer 
on the Theory and Praétice of Phyfic, and on Chemifiry. 
2Vols. Svc. 145. Boards. Cadell and Davies. 1798. 


‘THE {cience of metaphyfics, though difgraced by fubtilties 
and refinements which have rendered it the obje&t of mirth 
and fatire, is certainly of confiderable importance ; and it does 
not require that great genius, thofe extenfive {peculations, by 
the aid of which alone it has been. fuppofed to be intelligible, 
or capable of improvement. It confifts in the hiftory of the 
mind, in an obfervance of its various functions ; and it de- 
mands only patient thought and undifturbed reflection. The 
field, however, is overgrown with weeds; and thefe, rather 
than the fterility of the ground, have retarded the progrefs of 
the labourer, and diminifhed his harveft. It is the purpofe of 
the prefent writer to collect, under fixed principles, a number 
of loofe faéts ftated in the writings of phyficians and philofo- 
phers, and to conneét them with the funétions of the mind, 
which have been moft clearly underftood and explained. In. 
our language, one attempt only is mentioned ; and indeed it is 
the only profeffed publication of this kind—we mean Dr. Ar- 
nold’s work on the Nature of Infanity. In addition to our 
remarks on that performance *, we have had frequent occa- 
fion of noticing the fubje& incidentally ; and, if our obferva- 
tions could be conveniently brought together, they would form 
a fyftem on the fubje&, as they were written with a general 
fyftematic view. Our cpinions have not, on the whole, great- 
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ly differed from thofe of Dr. Crichton, of which we now 
proceed to a furvey. 


‘ The objects of my inquiry (fays our author) are the caufes of 
infanity, and the various difeafed affections of the human mind, if 
fuch an expreffion can be admitted. The order into which I have 
arranged thefe, in confequence of the inveftigation which has been 
inftituted, is founded on the analogy which the caufes of mental 
derangement have with each other. I make four claffes of caufes. 
1{t. Phyfical or corporeal caufes; 2dly, Over-exertion of the men- 
tal faculties; 3dly, A difproportionate activity of fome of the faid 
faculties; and laftly, The paffions, or their influence.’ Pp. xiii, 


The remaining part of the preface contains a more expand- 
ed view of the plan, and accounts of the works of thofe writers 
who preceded Dr. Crichton. The remarks on Dr. Arnold's 
production and that of M. Dufour, in particular, appear to 
us to be juft and appofite. 

To the firft book, on the phyfical caufes of delirium, are 
prefixed fome obfervations on irritability and fenfibility. In 
this part of his inquiry, our author has examined Girtanner’s 
doctrine, that irritability arifes from, and is proportioned to, 
oxygen ; but this was too trifling, and too diftant from his 
principal object, to require a minute inveftigation, though we 
allow that his arguments are juft, and that he has completely 
fucceeded in deftroying that vifionary fyftem. When he de- 
nies that irritability is connected with a fibrous ftructure, be- 
caufe it is found where no fibres can be deteéted, he is, in our 
opinion, too rafh. ‘The medufa, for inftance, at firft fight 
feems moft diftant from a fibrous flru€ture, though irritable ; 
but Spalanzani, after a clofe examination, has difcovered fi-. 
bres in this imperfect animal, particularly in the parts moft 
irritable ; nor can Dr. Crichton’s argument be admitted, be- 
fore we are certain that we know the tenuity of the nervous 
fibre in its ultimate ftate of divifion, and the extent to which 
it may be covered with a mucilaginous or gelatinous ‘fub- 
ftance, without ceafing to be irritable. Irritability, we know, 
is never proportioned to the fenfibility of an organ ; but, from 
the fulleft view of the fubje&t, we are not prepared to deny, 
that it confifts in a principle diftinG from the nervous. It is 
the confequence of a peculiar organization of the mufcle, de- 
riving activity from the nerves of the organ. 

On the fubjeét of fenfation, Dr. Crichton is copious and 
corre&t. The change produced in the brain by the previous 
impreffion on the nerves, he calls /enforial impreffion. This, 
he thinks, occafions a correfponding change in the mind, 
which he calls mental perception. We have repeatedly ex- 
plained ourfelves on this fubje&t: we can fee nothing farther 
than the fenforial impreffion, without meaning to add, that no 
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third link exifts. This do&trine, we have alfo endeavoured to 

fhow, is not materialifm, or involved in its ufual confequences; 

and, until we can fee inflances of mind aéting independently 

of wae we muft confider this laft ftep as at leaft ufelefs in a 
o 


phyfiological view. 

Having examined the nature of nervous impreflion, Dr. 
Crichton concludes, that, from the cineritious part of the brain, 
a fine fluid is fecreted, which contributes to give foftnefs and 
pulpinefs to the nerves ; .and that this fluid, when compreffed 
in any part, communicates the ‘ figure of impreffion’ to the 
adjoining portions, and thence to the brain. ‘The fluid feems 
to be elaftic; but he does not think that it refembles zther, or 
any of the rarer fluids which have been affigned by fpeculatifts 
. to this purpofe ; much lefs does he confide in thofe opinions 
which attribute the communication to theynerves themfelves, 
either as elaftic flrings, or contractile organs. 

This hypothefis of fenfation is afterwards applied to the ex- 
ternal fenfes, but not with extraordinary fuccefs, What re- 
lates to hearing is erroneous, fince our author confiders the 
beft media of found as being elaftic, and is not aware that air 
is one of the worft, and water one of the beft, conduétors of 
it. -On the other hand, what relates to fight and fome of its 
phenomena, is philofophical and correct. 

There is another kind of fenfe, which Dr. Cullen would 
have called a fenfation of confcioufnefs, and which the Ger- 
mans ftyle felf-feeling : we allude to that confcioufnefs which 
we have of a general healthy or morbid ftate and its degrees. 
This is fuppofed to refide in the extremities of all the nerves, 
thofe of the five fenfes excepted. , 

All caufes which produce pleafure ‘or pain are fuppofed to 
increafe the action of the arteries which accompany the 
nerves. Whatever gives a moderate excitement, is thought 
to produce pleafure ; what occafions a diminifhed excitement, 
caufes uneatinefs ; and the derangement of a nerve is the caufe 
of pain. This may be, 7 general, true; but the exceptions and 
modifications will be numerous. Dr. Crichton attributes too 
much to chemical ftimuli. We may inftance hunger, which 
does not arife from any flimulus, fince it may be counteracted, 
as in the Indian method, by external preffure, or internal dif 
tenfion, from fubftances neither abforbent nor alimentary. 

In the fifth chapter, the writer proceeds to delirium, and 
properly diftinguifhes what have been ftyled erroneous per- 
ceptions, by the term difeafed, {ince many erroneous percep - 
tions are not maniacal or delirious, The exciting caufes of 
delirium are, . 


* 1ft. Phyfical, or corporeal caufes; fuch as too great determi- 
nation of blood to the head, as in fevers, or intoxication, difeafed 
vifcera of the abdomen, poifons, exceflive difcharges, &c. 

§ adly. Too great, or too long continued exertion of the mental 
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~ faculties, as in the delirium which often fucceeds long continued 


and abftract calculation ; and the deliria to which men of genius 
are peculiarly fubjeét. 

‘ 3dly. Strong paffions, fuch as anger, grief, pride, love, &c,’ 
P. I4!. 

In many inftances of delirium, there is a preeternatural de- 


termination of blood to the head; perhaps in ar one there 
is a determination of this kind, or a fixed caufe of continued 
irritation within the brain. On the former conclufion, the 


following remarks are fubjoined. 
¢ 1ft. We obferve that a mere increafed determination of blood 


to the head, provided the circulation be fo free that a great congef- 


tion does not arife, is not the caufe of delirium, fince in the cafes 
of fevere exercife, and in many fevers, where the pulfe beats 120 in 
a minute, and the face is fluthed and full, no fuch phenomenon 
takes place. 

‘ edly. That an increafed quantity of blood fent to the head, or 
the quicknefs with which it circulates there, are not the immediate 
caufes of delirium, is further evinced by this faét, that the delirium 
of fevers, and many cafes of phrenzy, begin when there is very 
little quicknefs of pulfe, and often continue after that fymptom is 
greatly fubfided. 

‘ 3dly. Diffeétions demonftrate in the cleareft manner that al- 
though a vaft variety of morbid appearances have been detected 
within the heads of delirious people, efpecially phrenitic * patients, 
yet there is no one which has been uniformly prefent in all analo- 
gous cafes; and therefore there is no reafon to believe that any 
one of thein is to be confidered as the immediate caufe of the alie- 
nation of mind, but rather as accidental effects, arifing from vari- 
ous caufes which have occurred either previous to the commence- 
ment of the diforder, or during its attack. Tumours of various 
kinds, offifications of arteries, and the membranes envelloping the 
brain, hydatids, ftony concretions, increafed vafcularity, dimi- 
nifhed vafcularity, coloured f{pots, increafed denfity, increafed {pe- 
cific .gravitv ; preternatural laxity, ulceration, ruptured veffels, 
extravaiations of blood, lymph, and ferum, not only on the fur- 
face, but in the cavities and in the fubftance of the brain ; and in- 
dependent of all thefe appearances, a vatt variety in the form of the 


~ fkull, .has been detected in various cafes. The chief circumftance, 


however, which proves that they are rather confequences than cau- 
fes of any particular difeafe, is, that they have been found not only 
in phrenitic patients, but alfo in idiots, melancholic patients, hyf- 
terical ones, paralytic ones, and epileptic people. 

‘ athly. In all cafes of that peculiar kind of delisiam called 
phrenzy, the firft phenomenon of difeafe appears to be a difordered 
ftate of fenforial feeling, if the expreffion be permitted. All im- 
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* The proper word is phrenctic. 
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preffions on the brain are powerfully felt there. Thofe derived 
from the external fenfes, if they are calculated to excite any defire, 
or paffion, do fo in a moft uncommon degree ; and the reaction of 
thefe mental impreffions diforder the whole frame. The perfon 
acts as if from an involuntary impulfe, which does not admit of the 
operations of reafon. Hurry, uncommon firength, buftle, and 
violefice, characterize all the actions and expreflions of the patient ; 
every thing creates an uncommon excitement of nervous energy in 


him.’ p. 165. 





‘ Upon the whole, I conclude that the delirium of maniacs, 
when it has the peculiar character of that which bas been defcribed, 
always arifes from a {pecific difeafed ation of thofe fine veffels 
which fecrete the nervous fluid in the brain. This difeafed aGion 
appears to be one which, independent of its {pecific nature, by 
which it is diftinguifhed from common inflammation, or fcrophu- 
la, is a preternaturally Increafed one ; and this I think is proved by 
the quicknefs of the external fentes, the irafcibility of mind, the 
heat of the fkin, the flufhed countenance, and uncommon energy 
of body which maniacs evince. This hypothefis explains the rea- 
fon alfo why it often has periodical exacerbations, and remiffions, 
They who believe that tumors, ulcers, and ofiifications of the 
brain, or increafed {pecific gravity, or increafed hardnefs of the 
fame, give birth to mania, muft neceffarily be at a lofs to explain 
why the delirium ever.ceafes while fuch cautes exift ; but if it arifes 
from difeafed aétion, it muft ceafe, and may, or may not return, 
according as a variety of other circumftances confpire to its re. 
excitement. 

‘ All the phenomena of the phrenzy of maniacs are either dif- 
eafed feelings, or aberrations of the mental faculties. 

‘ That difeafed feelings fhould arife from difeafed aétion of the 
arteries of the brain, or of the nervous fyftem, is eafily underftood, 
fince in faét every change in the phy fical ftate of the nerves pro- 
duces of itfelf a difeafed fenfation; and independent of this, it ne- 
ceffarily alters all impreffions of external bodies which are tranf- 
mitted through thefe parts. 

‘ Upon what general principle the aberration of the mental 
faculties is to be accounted fer in fuch cafes, by thofe who believe 
the mind to be effentially diftiné& from the brain, will be fhewn in 
the chapter on memory, in which this curious inquiry comes more 
naturally before us than at prefent. 

¢ The fine veffels of the brain and nerves which fecrete the fluid 
principle, on which fenfation depends, muit be fubject to all the 
laws of irritability which regulate the aétion of the other veflels of 
the human body, If they are capable of being excited into too 
great action, whether it be of a {pecific kind or not, they are alfo 
‘fubje&t to torpor after it. 

* But if the principle on which fenfation depends be too fcantily 
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fecreted, delirium may arife; for in this cafe impreflions, ad intere 
no, are weakened before they reach the mind, and confequently 
thofe which fpring up there from the affociation of ideas, or which 
are excited by difeafed bodily feelings, acquire a difproportionate 
vivacity; that is to fay, without being ftronger than they are in 
general, they appear more vivid, on account of the weaknefs of 
the impreffions of external objects. The patient, therefore, natu- 
rally believes that they have a real exiftence, and his difcourfe and 
actions {pring from this fource. 

* tn fuch a delirium, attention is greatly and neceffarily dimi- 
nifhed, and therefore the ideas are not fo permanent as in maniacal 
phrenzy, where the patient is often agitated by one thought only 
for a confiderable length of time; hence the images which prefent 
themfelves to the mind of thofe who labour under this low kind of 
delirium, are often tranfitory, and their difcourfe is confequently 
very incoherent.’ Pp. 174. 


It is obferved, that, if no congeftion be formed, no rapidi- 
ty of circulation will produce phrenfy. The remark, hows 
ever, muft be underftood with fome limitations, and particu- 
larly this, that the brain has received no local injury. It often 
happens, that patients are phrenetic only when caufes of ge- 
neral excitement have occurred ; and this has been obferved 
where tumours or other local difeafes have been found in the 
brain, or where local injury has been known to exift, in 
confequence of previous violence from wounds. In fevers, | 
it muft be admitted, phrenfy occurs, when the pulfe is not un- 
commonly quick or ftrong; but there may ftill be a local 
congeftion in the head. Even fuch phrenfies begin with full- 
nefs of the face, inflamed eyes and very acute fenfations ; and 
diffeftions fhow, that the brain is mits full, or the effects 
of fuch fullnefs have been found in abfceffes, or in that dif- 
folved itate of the brain which refembies gangrene, ‘Though 
the general appearances, on diffection, are various, yet they 
meet in one point, and ihow that fome caufe of irritation ex- 
ifts, or that the effets of fuch previous irritation may be ob- 
ferved ; nor is any argument to be drawn from the occafional 
ceflation of mania, while the fixed caufé exifts, fince it often 
acts only as a predifpofing caufe, as in thofe who from pre- 
vious fra€ture or depreifion of the fkull are fubje& to fits of 
pireuiy, only when other caufes of excitement concur. 

In general, Dr. Crichton is conftrained by his theory, 
to acknowledge only two caufes of phrenfy, viz. too copious, 
or too iparing, a fecretion of the nervous fluid. He over- 
Jooks a principal caufe—an unequal diftribution of the ner- 
yous influence. His caufes can {carcely ever operate to pro- 
duce the different kinds of delirium ; for we have feen, that, 
even in the low kind, there are marks of increafed excitement 
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in the brain ; and, in the higheft kind, while the mental func- 
tions are moft pte one excited, the extremities are cold, 


their fenfibility is impaired, and the heart and arteries, except 
in the true phrenfy, are not greatly affected. All the caufes 
will feemingly ‘meet in the hypothefis of an unequal diftribu- 
tion of the nervous influence ; and we confider the fecretion 
of a nervous fluid as too uncertain a bafis. 

The fuperiority of intelle& in man, compared with other ani- 
mals, is conneéted with, if it depend not on, the fize of the 
brain. This bulk of the organ is not neceflary for the vital , 
or the animal motions, fince children have been born in 
health where the brain was deficient, and the nerves feemed 
to unite only in a very minute mafs. It muft therefore be 
fuppofed to be fubfervient to intellectual operations ; and this 
extenfive communication, while free, is probably neceffary 
for affociated ideas, for extent of memory and freedom of rea- 
foning. If this be true, a partial excitement of any part, or 
any obflacle to the free communication of impreflions, muft 
be attended with derangement of the intellectual powers ; and, 
almoft in every inftance, the firit fymptoms of delirium 
appear to be irregular or erroneous affociations. A portion 
of the brain, indeed, is fometimes deftroyed, and local dif- 
eafes have appeared in its fubftance, without any delirium or 
only with occafional derangement, when other caufes, either 
mental or bodily, have concurred. _ This, however, forms no 
objection. The brain is conftituted in every one for the vari- 
ous purpofes for which its funétions can be exerted; but its 
ftrongeft exertions are feldom required, and many ‘ mute in- 
glorious Miltons’ have funk undiftinguifhed to the grave. If 
therefore any defect or obftacle to the full freedom of commu- - 
nication be found, it is not probable that exigencies will occur, 
in which it may be required. If they occur either by excitement 
of the arterial fyftem, or the exertion of the mental functions, 
the injury is difcovered, though often overlooked, and the 
moment is confidered as unfit for mental exertion. Many 
are delirious only when inflamed with wine ; fome women on 
the fullnefs occalioned by pregnancy, or the accumulation of 
blood previous to menftruation. Many are in part fo, from 
the perception of numerous images, rapidly prefented to the 
mind ; and fome from intenfe ftudy. We therefore think, on 
the whole, that the excefs or defect of nervous energy will not 
explain the fymptoms of delirium, but that we muit look for 
another caule, which is probably an unequal excitement. 

The general fymptoms of delirium; its predifpofing and 
exciting caufes, eo. are detailed in this work with propriety 


and accuracy. Hypochondriafis is alfo correétly defcribed ; 
and the queitions in what view, and in what degree, it may 
be accounted hereditary, are well flated, 
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We were particularly pleafed with the chapter on hypos 
chondriafis ; and our author’s opinion, that, whenut arifes trom 
difeafed vifcera, the erroneous fancies of the patients general- 
ly concern their own frame, while, in the mental hypochon- 
driaGes, they relate to external affairs, is, we think, ingenious, 
But we are inclined to imagine, that the origin of hypochon- 
driafis is always mental, and the affection of the vifcera fe- 
condary, fince we can more eafily perceive the influence of 
the mind on the vifcera, than the contrary. 

The fecond book contains the natural and morbid hiftory 
ef the human mind; in other words, its phyfiology and pathos 
logy. Dr. Crichton enlarges too much on the forms of mat- 
ter, and the arrangement of molecules, which are irrelevant to 
the fubje&t of an immaterial principle. He thinks, that there 
is ‘ a certain point or place within the head where all the ner- 

‘vous fenfations terminate, and where they unite and become 
objects of perception or thought.’ The principle, which per- 
ceives, he calls mind, and diftinguifhes it from brain. This 
opinion we cannot controvert, ious it is beyond the reach of 
our faculties; the image is traced to the brain, and,we then 
become confcious of it, by means which we cannot under- 
ftand. Dr. Crichton, with more propriety, diftinguifhes the 
faculties of mind—thofe, for inftance, of perception, affoci- 
ation, memory, &c. and difcriminates, from thefe, two princi- 
ples, confciouinefs and volition. He calls them principles, 
as they do not modify our thoughts, but are excited to action 
by them.* The defence of the exiftence of the immaterial 
principle is very able ; and the remarks, in oppolition to Dr. 
Prieftley, are pointed and juft. 

The chapter on attention, poffeffes great merit, The fa- 
culty and the power of attention are undoubtedly very diffe- 
rent; for the faculty is the fame, whether it be exerted or 
not. That attention is fubje& to will, as Dr. Crichton con- 
tends, we dare not afhrm. On examining ourfelves, we are 
rather inclined to think that it is not: we cannot force the ate 
tention, but we can enforce our application, and the fubje& 
fixesthe mind. The difficulty of fixing the attention feeming- 
ly confifts in the mixture of other contiderations with thofe to 
which we would attend. 

The fucceeding chapter is on mental perception, and our 
author fupports the opinion of Ariftotle on this fubject, in 
oppofition to Dr. Reid, and fome other philofophers, though 
we ftrongly fufpect, that Ariftotle meaned, by fpecies, fenfible 
images. In this chapter, Dr. Crichton explains one circum- 
ftance, which, at times, perplexed us in our examination of 
his work. He obferves, that the fenforial imprefhon is only 
a continuation of nervous impreffion, and therefore perhaps 
did not require a new appellation. It is, in reality, the 
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change produced in the onan of fenfe, carried to the mind 


for its obfervance and its determination to action. A difeafe 
of this faculty is faid to be fatuity ; but this feems a bodily 
diforder from an original defect of organization ; ennui from a 
want of fufficiently aquest or vivid impreffions ; and vertigo 
from their being too numerous and rapid. Yet thefe are bodily 
diforders produced by caufes which aé&t wholly on the.ma- 
terial fyftem. They are not to be cured by any attention or 
regard to the mind. Ennui, which appears to be more ) oe 
ticularly a mental affection, is, in reality, only torpor, from 
inaction of mind: the perfon who feels it, like the horfe thae 
is too dull to be excited by the whip, requires the fpur. 

Memory, our author informs us, fhould have a more ap- 
propriate term, and be flyled recollection, to diftinguith it 
from recognition ; the latter being only recollection, when 
the fubject is again brought before the mind; the other a 
mental exertion, without any affiftance. Recolle&tion, he 
thinks, is wholly dependant on the affociation of ideas; and 
he defends Mr. Hume’s principles of affociation againft the 
objections of the later metaphyficians. Mr. Hume, he remarks, 
fpeaks only of the aflociation of ideas ; his critics treat of 
thofe of emotion, &c. which formed no part of his fubjeé, 
The fcientific affociation, firft fuggefted by the abbé Condil- 
lac, is indeed an exception : it confifts in the fcientific arrange- 
ment of a new idea, with thofe related to it, and is of courfe 
recalled by the affociation of its correlate ideas, not by that of 
time, or place, or other connections. With refpect to the 
caufes of memory, our author rejects the fyftem of vettiges ; 
yet, for the reafons affigned by its f{upporters, which are very 
fairly ftated, we are inclined to think it the effect of fome 
corporeal impreffion. He has remarked, that tonics will 
reftore it, after fever. “Time and proper remedies will reftore 
it completely, after fractures of the fkull, apoplexies, 8c. 
We knew a man, who, after a concuffion of the brain, 
could not reckon more than three without confufion, and 
knew nothing of the courfe of hufbandry on his ettate for 
fome years previous to the accident. Afterwards he poffeff- 
ed liis faculties entire, and had a perfeét recollection of alinoft 
every circumftance of his former life. This is not a folitary 
or a peculiar inftance. How thefe various circumftances can 
be reconciled with corporeal veftiges, we know not; yer the 
phenomena of dreaming feem to fhow that thefe probably 
take place ; for, as we have often had occafion to remark, 
we never knew any images prefented in dreams, which had 
not their prototypes in external impreffions. 

The jaft chapter of the firft volume relates to judgment ; 
and it demands our unqualified approbation. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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The Reconciliation: a Comedy, in five A&s. Now under Re- 
prefentation at the Theatre Royal, Vienna, with unbounded 
Applaufe. Tranflated from the German of Augufius Von 
Kotzebue. 8vo. 35. Ridgway. 1799. 


"THE Englith reader is now qualified to judge of the merit 
of Kotzebue, as fo many of his dramatic pieces have been 
tranflated. Poffeffed of uncommon, and indeed unfurpafied, 
talents, he writes with the carelefs rapidity of our Englith 
play-mongers, contents hunfelf with the applaufe of an audi- 
ence, and rather feeks prefent profit than future fame. With 
the defpotifm of genius, he commands our feelings, and, with 
the ardour of a reformer, directs them in favour of his own 
opinions. The Reconciliation partakes lefs of his opinions, 
-and lefs of his faults, than any of his former plays, Benyew- 
fky excepted ; but it partakes equally of his talents. 

The ftory of the comedy is briefly this. The twin brothers, 
Frank and Philip Bertram, have been long at variance, each 
claiming a garden, the title to which, after fifteen years of li- 
tigation, is not yet decided. Both brothers have good feelings ; 
but Eyterborn, the lawyer, has an intereft in preventing their 
reconciliation; and Mrs. Grim, Frank’s houfekeeper, conti- 
nually miireprefents to him the conduct of his brother and 
niece, in hope of fecuring his property to herfelf. ‘The cha- 
rater of this Jady may be underftood from the following 
{cene, between Frank and his old fervant. 


¢ Fack, (Good-naturedly.) Good day to you, captain. 

¢ Frank. Good day to you, Jack. 

¢ Fack. This is your birthday, fir. 

¢ Frank. 1 know. 

¢ Fack. 1 am heartily rejoiced at it. 

¢ Frank. I know that likewife, 

¢ Jack. You yefterday broke your fea foam tobacco-pipe. 

¢ Frank. Well, Jack booby, what bafinefs have you to put me 
in mind of it? It was a curfed foolifh trick. You mut know, 
doétor, I fuffered laft night moft confoundedly in that great toe. 
Your bath of’ muriatic acid, that your Mr. Rowley, or what you 
call him, has fo much recommended, wouldn’t do; and fo, I 
{mack’d the pipe on the floor, and dafh’d it to a thoufand pieces : 
that didn’t mend matters neither, But mind ye, Jack Buller, all 
men will play foolifh tricks, but I have met none yet, that liked to 
be put in mind of them. 

¢ Yack. I meant no harm, fir; it was to ferve only as a kind of 
introduétion. I have bought this wooden head, and a tube to it of 
ebony : if it be not too coarfe, and captain Bertram would do me 
the favour to accept of a trifle, on his birthday, of old Jack— 

* Frank, Is that it? Come, let’s look at it, 
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‘ Fack. It’s not fea-foam, fure enough. But then, captain Ber- 
tram will remember, that Jack Buller’s love for his matter is not 
altogether mere foam, neither. 

‘ Frank, Hand it, old boy. 

« Jack. It ought to have a filver edging, I know; but Jack 
couldn’t afford it. 

‘ Frank. Thank ye. 

‘ Fack, Will you keep it, fir? 

* Frank, Surely. 

‘ Jack. And will you fmoke out of it ? 

‘ Frank, Moft certainly. (Putting his hand in his pocket.) 

© Fack. (Obferving what he is about.) And you will not return 
me any thing for it? 

‘ Frank. (Withdrawing his hand fuddenly.) No, no; you are 
right. 

‘ Fack. Hurah! Now, Mrs. Grim may bake her cake of cab- 
baged groats, if fhe pleafe. 

‘ Frank, Fie, Jack. What do you fay? 

‘ Fack. Truth. Iam juft come out of the kitchen. She is 
making the devil of a fufs about her cake, and yet fhe muft be told 
this very morning, that to-day was her mafter’s birthday. I have 
been_enjoying it thefe four weeks. 

‘ Frank. And becaufe you have a better memory, you would 
blame the poor woman? Shame on ye! 

* Jack. And pleafe your honour, the woman is a good-for-no- 
thing— 

* Frank. Avatt! 

‘ Jack. Yefterday fhe was to make you a wine foup, but fhe 
ufed beer as a fubftitute; and to-day, by way of making it up, fhe 
treats you with a cake. 

* Frank. Hold your tongue. 

‘ $ack. She'll let you want your very neceffaries ; muftn’t you 
beg for a clean fhirt, as if it were alms? 

* Frank. (Paffonately.) Hold your tongue; I bid ye. 

¢ Jack. When you was bled laft year, the had whole boxes full 
of linen, and there wasn’t as much as a bandage for her mafter. 
Wasn’t I obliged to tear my funday’s fhirt to pieces in a hurry to 
let you have one? 

* Frank, Jack, you have a fcandalous tongue. Go to the devil 
with your pipe. (Throwing it at his feet.) 

© Fack. (Looking wiftfully, alternately at the pipe, and at his 
mafter.) Ia fcandaloys tongue? 

‘ Frank. Yes. 

© Fack. You won't have my pipe? 

¢ Frank. No; V'll take nothing of a fellow that will be good 
alone. 

‘ [Jack vexed, takes the pipe, and throws it out of the window, 

* Frank. Fellow! what are you about? 
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6 Fack. Throwing that pipe out of the window. 


© Frank. Are you mad? 
© Fack, What muft I do with it? You won’t have it; and I 


would certainly not once {moke out of it in all my life; as often as 
I puff out the fmoke, I muft fay to myfelf, “ Jack Buller, thou art 
a wretch ; the man whom thou haft ferved honeftly and truly for 
thirty years, has called thee a f{candalous babbler.” And then I 
muft each time weep like a child. But when the pipe is once gone 
to pot, I fhall forget it. Ill think my poor mafter was ill, and 
meant no harm. 

© Frank. (Affected.) Jack, come hither. (Shaking him by the 
hand.) I meant no harm. 


‘ Jack. (Kifing his hand.) I knew that. I have the beft heart - 


for you, fir; and when I fay, that fuch an old hypocrite cheats 
you, and lives luxurioufly on the money you have earned with fo 


much trouble, my blood boils. 

* Frank, Are you at it again? 

* Jack. Deal by meas you like. But I am launched; and all 
muft come out now. Two days ago I by chance made a difco- 
very :—In my garret there is by the fide of the fire-grate a hole in 
the floor with a flider to it; whoever built this houfe muft have had 
his reafons for leaving a hole juft at that place. I was ftanding there 
bufy rummaging among my old rags,. when the flider truck my 
fight. How! thinks I to myfelf, what may that be for? and fo I 
knock’d my foot -againft it, the flider gave way—and look ye 
there—you may have a peep through it into Mrs. Grim’s little 
chamber. | 

¢ Frank. And liften, if you have a mind? 

¢ Jack. And liften, if one loves one’s mafter. 

¢ Frank. Well, and what have you difcovered there ? 

¢ Sack. That mifchief maker, Eyterborn, teaches her to fharpen 
and hook the arrows which fhe fhoots at your ftrong box. 

¢ Frank. (Paffonately.) Avatft, fellow, avaft! Has the devil got 
the better of you, to make you alight to-day on every bright mir- 
ror, like fome impudent fly ? Eyterborn, the moft honeft man in 
town— 

¢ Fack. I fhould think that honefty, if it be of the right fort, 
ought to ftand the look of any one that peeps at it through a hole in 


the garret. 
‘ Frank. Old boy, thou giveft me to-day a peep into the very 


hold of thy heart. 
‘ Yack. Somuch the better: my ballaft is love and fidelity for 


my nafter, 
‘ Blum. I think it worth while at any rate to inquire into the 


bufinefs. 
¢ Frank. And fol will. I will hop up into the garret with my 


lame foot, and there --I can hardly pronounce the mean word— 
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and there liften. But God have mercy on thee, fellow, if thow 
haft belied me, I’ll turn thee out of doors without mercy. 

© Jack. (Good-natured.) Ah, but you wouldn’t. 

© Frank, What? 

‘ Fack. No; you wouldn't. 

* Frank. (In a paffion.) But I will, I tell thee; I will by Jove! 
. And if you fay. one fingle word more, I'll turn you out imme- 
diately. 

‘ Fack. Well, then old Jack Buller goes to the hofpital. 

* Frank. (Affefed by thefe words.) To the hofpital ! What !—~ 
What would you do there ? 

‘ Jack. What eife but die? 

* Frank. Thou die is an hofpital! Eh! doft think I cannot 
take care of thee, if even I turn thee out of my houfe? 

* Fack, Oh, yes! I know you are the man who would throw a 
purfe of money at me, fufficient to fupport me while I lived; but 
I had rather bey my bread than pick up the money thus thrown 
at me. ~ 

* Frank. Rather beg your bread? There is a proud fellow for 
jou ! 

: © Yack, Whoever diflikes me, muft not make me a prefent. 

‘ Frank. Do you hear, doctor ? Isn’t it enough to give a man a 
fit of the gout, that hadn’t it? When, four-and-twenty years ago, 
we fell into the hands of the Algerines, and the pirates had torn my 
very jacket from my back, that fellow had concealed a couple of 
gold pieces in his tail; no one found them out. Six months after- 
wards we were ranfomed. We got off with our lives and our free« 
dom, but I was as.naked as my hand; and muft have begged my 
way home, (in a faultering voice) hadn’t that fellow there fhared 
his gold pieces with me: and now (in the tone of paffon) he talks of 
dying in a hofpital. 

‘ Fack. (Repentant.) Captain— 

¢ Frank. And when my crew had mutinied, and he revealed 
the plot at the hazard of his life—-Haft thou forgot that, fellow ? 

© Fack. You built my old mother a houfe for that. 

¢ Frank. And when we engaged that brave Frenchman, yard- 
arm to yard-arm; when his broad{word ftood over my head, and 
thou did{ft lame the hand that was going to fend me to my fathers— 
Haft thou likewife forgot that ? Have I built thee a houfe for that? 
Wilt thou {till die in an hofpital? wilt thou ?~ 


‘ Fack. My good mafter !— 
‘ Frank. Do you mean I fhould like to have thefe words en- 


graven on my tomb-ftone: “ Here lieth an ungrateful dog ** Im. 
mediately tell me you will die under my roof, you rogue! Come, 


fhake hands.’ P. 50. 


Philip Bertram is poor, and recovering from illnefs, His 
phyfician exerts himfelf to reconcile the brothers, difcharges- 
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Philip’s debts, and informs him, that it was his brother who 
paid them. This conduét is not wholly difinterefted in Dr. 
Blum. An Englifhman, we believe, will affociate with this 
name the ideas of age and formality. Dr. Blum, however, 
is fufficiently young and amiable to obtain the heart and hand 
of Philip’s daughter Charlotte; and, as this alliance relieves 
the poverty of Philip, his pride no longer prevents him from 
feeking a reconciliation with his brother. Charlotte goes 
to vifit her uncle: Mrs. Grim will not admit her, and fhe is 
unwillingly retiring when Jack Buller enters. 


‘ Fack. And you are not permitted to fee the captain! who has 
prevented you? 

‘ Mrs. Grim, I have. 

‘ Fack. But, Mrs. Grim, by what right? 

¢ Mrs. Grim. Never trouble your head about that: I know 
what [ am about: you had better let mifs go, mafter fleeps. 

© Fack. Sleeps! I have been with him within thefe laft ten mi- 
nutes, and he bid me come back and read to him in the great book 
that tells of fea voyages. Stop but a minute, mifs, I'll let hitch know 
direétly. 

‘ Charl. V’ll ftop with great pleafure. 

© Mrs. Grim. (Standing before the door.) Jack you fhan’t: I 
won’t have you let him know. , 

‘ Jack. Mrs. Grim, I am apt to think the devil is in you. 
(Shoving her afide, and going into his mafter’s room.) 

Mrs. Grim. What! Shove me about in that there manner !— 
Pinch blue and black marks on my arms !—that ruffian !—Well, 
mifs, I wifh you joy, (with a /neer, and curtfying.) Have you 
got off your part well? Do, now, flatter and coax your uncle for 
his dollars, do. 

© Charl, I with for nothing but his affeétion. 

© Mrs. Grim. Ah, fure! That founds fweet enough; but we 
know the key of that mufic—at the bottom it is nothing but dif- 
guifed beggary. 

¢ Charl, Dear Madam, in what have I offended you? 

* Mrs. Grim. You, me!—in nothing—nothing at all. Good, 
mifs, there are certain folks, that of certain folks couldn’t take an 
offence in any fhape; and if certain folks chofe to repeat what re- 
port fays of certain folks, certain folks wouldn’t venture to lift up 
their eyes, for fhame. - But who mixes with the wafh will be eaten 
by the fwine; and a good chriftian can do no more than offer up 
his prayers for the punifhment of finners. Your fervant, mifs, 
(curt/ying low.) [ Exit, 

¢ Charl. Our old Ann was right. That woman feems to be a 
downright termagant—but I am glad fhe is gone; now I can fpeak 
freely. If it be true, that my uncle is fo paffionate, fo boifterous : 
my father’s happinefs is at flake. Courage Charlotte, a bad quarter 
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of an hottr has no more than fifteen’ mintites! I hear fomé dne 


come: oh, how my heart beats ! (Popping: pin npr oy _ 5 
in the back ground.) 


Enter Frank Bertram and ins 


* Frank, (fitting down in a chair, 2 wishout looking at Charlotte: 
My niece! what does the want? 

‘ Jack. I don’t know ;. but her look is fo meek I'd {wear fhe 
brings good news, 

* Frank. (after fome paufe.) But what is become of her? 

* Fack. She is ftanding yonder. 

*. Frank. Lam to limp to her, very likely! 

* Zack. Step forward, ‘come near, good mifs. 

* Charl. (hefitating, fearful, and remaining on the fame /pet.) 
Frank, (liftening if fhe approaches.) 1 hear nothing. 

Jack. Sie trembles. 

Frank. Zounds ! What does fhe tremble for? 

Charl. (approaching a few fteps.) I—I— 

Frauk. (to Jack, who flands by his chair.) Well, can’t the 
talk ? 

‘ Fack. She is crying. 

© Frank, What the devil is the orying for ? 

© Charl, (taking courage) 1 am come, dear uncle, to compli- 
meit you. 

* Frank. (ronghly.) On what occafion ? 

* Chari. On your birth-day. . 

© Frank. You, likely, have been taught to walk of late, as you 
only come to-day for the firft time. 

* Charl. Ever fince I had the faculty of thinking and feeling, 
my heart has attraéted me hither. ‘ 

* Frank, Has it! How old are you? 

* Charl. Seventeen years. 

‘ Frank, Ay, ay, on my return, fixteen years back, you were a 
little thing, not bigger than my fift. 

© Charl. Atthat time, my dear uncle carried me in his arms, and 
wes fond of me. Old Ann has often told me, and I liftened with 
pleafure, 

‘Frank. Your good uncle was, then, a good-natured fool. 
Charl. I have loft my good mother very early. 
Frank. Your mother was a good woman, a very good woman. 
Charl. Had fhe lived, many things might not have happened, 
Frank. May be; fhe has hindered your father from playing 
many a foolifh trick. 

‘* Charl. My father may bave erred ; bad people may have led 
him aftray ; but they have never been able to erafe from his heart, 
his affections for his only brother. 

“© Frank. He has pe me excellent proofs uf sats affection thefe 
Sfieen years, 
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$ Charl. "That is‘overnow, ‘Thecourt of confcience has thrown 
2, veil on what.is pafled...Go to my brother, faid my father to. me, 
be thou the harbinger of peace; he will not rejeét thee, thou art 
innocent.. He has been fond of thee, when a child; he has been 
fond of thy mottier ; for her fake he will terider thee his hand, and 
thou wilt kifs it with infantile affection. . 

© Frank, (fill without looking at her.) Sure! You can’t help it, 
You muft dance as he pipes. I have nothing againft you. Go, 
child, God blefs you. —W hat’s your name ? 

‘ Charl, My name is Charlotte. 

‘ Frank, Charlotte; right. Nay, I think, I am your godfather. 

* Charl. Oh! the man, who received me among the Chriftians ; 
he, who promifed me tendernefs and affection, when I conld not 
yet articulate a fyllabie, that man will not fend me out of his houfe, 
without deigning to. caft a friendly look on me. 

© Frank, (throwing a tranfient glance at her, yet without fixing 
her in the eye.) Very well. You may go. You will not be omitted 
in my will, 

* Charl, "That was cruel. 

* Frank. ( paffionately.) Cruel! Why cruel? 

* Charl. Dear good uncle, I wanted to be remembered in your 
heart, and not in your will. 

-.* Frank, (gooduaturedly, and fomewhat embarraffed.) Ah, to be 
fure—but I alfo muft—I am your godfather, you know—and ag 
you have had the trouble to call-—(putting his hand to his pocket.) 

* Charl. (mortified.) Had the trouble! 

‘ Frank, There, take this little prefent: (tendering her a few 
gold pieces, without looking at her-) 

‘© Charl, (taking him by the hand, with great vivacity.) I only 
fee the hand you firetch out to me, and not what it contains: I'll 
keep that hand; drop my tears on your money, and beg you will 
take it back. 

». § Frank, (affeGionately.) Girl, thou art proud. 

© Charl. I'll be proud of your love. Here that proud girl kneels 
down by your chair, and prays for one fingle kind look. My mo- 
ther could leave me no more than her features; thefe features will 
put you in mind of a friend that has long fince mouldered into duft ; 
this recollection will melt your heart, and give me, in you, a fe- 
cond father. . 

* Frank. (looks feveral times at her, Sumiagis affected, then 
turning to Fack.) Jack, fhe is very like her mother—Curfe it, 
Jack, help me out, 

‘ Fack. ( fobsing.) I can’t, captain. ! 

‘ Frank, Thou crieft, I declare: Jack, help me out, I tell 
thee. 

© Jack, (raifing Charlotte, and putting her in Frank’s arm) 

-* Frank. ( friving to get loofe,) Avatt; that’s what you may 


call bending all your canvas by night and in a imift. 
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‘* Charl. I perceive a tear in your eye, uncle: I wouldn't take 
all your gold for that. 

* Frank, Well, well; thou haft run me down altogether: go, 
kneel down on thy mother’s grave, and thank her for it. When 
you were chriftened, and I afterwards ftood by her bed, fhe took 
me by the hand—fhe then juft looked as thou do¢ft now—and 
faid to me, dear brother, Ilay this child near your heart, when I 
die, (he cannot proceed, at laf he Jays quickly) Four weeks afterwards 
fhe was gone, (a paufe, during which his mufcles appear in agita- 
tion.) Come, my gitl, come to-my bofom. 

© Charl. ( finks in his embrace.)’ P. 89. 


But the reconciliation is not yet effected between the bro- 
thers. The difpofition of Frank towards it is increafed by 
overhearing a converfation between Mrs. Grim and the law- 
yer, which, to the great delight of Jack Buller, ends in his 
being ordered to turn out the old houfekeeper. Dr. Blum 
now invites both brothers to the garden ; and they forgive 
each other. 

_ Some florid fpeeches occur in the courfe of the play, which 
Korzebue muft have known to be unnatural, but which pro- “ 
bably procured applaufe from thofe who would not have difco- 
vered real beauties. In perufing this piece, we were often remind~ 
ed of Sterne, by its fudden effect upon the feelings, and by its 
making the heart forrowful even in laughter. We fhould add 
that it feems better adapted for reprefenration than any of this 
author’s plays which we have yet feen. 


ao, 





The Life of Edmund Burke. Comprehending an impartial 
Account v4 his literary and political Efforts, and a Sketch of 
the Condu&. and Charaéter of his moft eminent Affociates,. 
Coadjutors, and Opponents. By Robert biffet, LL.D. 
8v0. 8s. Boards. Cawthorn. 1798. 


IN a life of Edmund Burke impartiality cannot be exe, 
pected. “To thofe who’ contemplate the French revolution 
with abhorrence and alarm, he appearsa prophet, whofe voice. 
was raifed to warn and to preferve ; while thofe who expeét, 
from the afcendency of the new principles, the increafe of ge-. 
neral knowledge and happinefs, regard him as a new St, Ber- 
nard, urging his countrymen to a new and mere ruinous cru- 
fade.. As Mr. M‘Cormick was the,accufer, Dr. Biffet is the 
advocate, of Burke, equally zealous in the caufe which he has 
efpoufed ; and though there are many who will not think him. 
more fucceisful, all perhaps will agree in pronouncing him 
more able, 
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‘Edmund Burke was born in Dublin on the rt of January, 
1730. The firft part of his claflical educatien he received at 
the {chool of Mr. Abraham Shackleton, a quaker. At this 
ferninary he was confidered as inferior to his brother Richard, 
though the father andthe inftructor of both more juftly appre- 
ciated their talents. At the univertity of Dublin, Edmunddid not, + 
diftinguiit himfelf, Academical horiours indeed are ufually 
attained by fecondary talents: genius feeks them not, becaufe it. 
values them not. — . : sty, dias ae 

The firft literary effort of our young politician, fays Dr. 
Biffet, was an expofure of the abfurdity of democratic innova- 
tions. One Lucas had written daringly again{t government, 
and i confequence had become popular. Burke imitated his 
ftyle, and puthed his principles to abfurd and dangerous con- 
fequences. | , 

On a vacancy in the chair of logic at Glafgow, he applied 
for the profefiorfhip without fuccefs. After this difappoint- 
ment, he came to London, entered at the Temple, and wrote 
for ¢ daily, week!y, and monthly publications.” Extreme ap- 
plication injured his health. Dr. Nugent, the phyfician 
whom he confulted, not only relieved his complaints, but be- 
came his intimate friend. This gentleman’s daughter he af- 
terwards married. 

The Vindication of Natural Society, in which he expofed 
the falfe philofophy of Bolingbroke, was his firft acknow- 
ledged performance. 


‘ The difciples of Bolingbroke confidered his notions as applying 
to theology only; they did not forefee that the fame engines that 
were employed for the deftruétion of religion, which.they did not 
regard, might be ufed-for the fubverfion of government, the anni- 
hilation of their privileges, arid the forfeiture of their property, 


which they gid regard. . 


‘ The tendency of religious fcepticifm to produce political con- 
fufion was difcovered by the penetrating genius of a Burke. He 
endeavoured to turn fceptics to found thinking, by thewing that, if 
faife philofophy became general, it would ultimately , deftroy their 
rank, confequence, and property.’ Pp. 28. 


It is not religious fcepticifm, or the atheifm to which it too 
frequenily leads, that has a tendency to produce revolution. 
Atheifm 1s fo far from being neceffarily connected with revo- 
lutionary principles, that no fyftem more completely fits “its 


‘difciples for paflive and abjeét flavery ; witnefs the miferable 





fiate of Rome under the Czfars, when the tenets of Epicurus 
were almoft univerfally adopted by the patficians. It is not 
then doubt or difbelief that is dangerous to a {tate ; it is the 
maintenance of any opinions differing from thofe whielr the 
law has eftablifhed as moft convenient for the fubjects, ‘The 
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charge, of difaffeiom has :thetefore -be¢n’ uniformly adduced 
againgt thofe who promulgated religiaus do¢trines contrary to 
the eftablifhed tenetq.--The Jews accufed Paul as ‘ a mover 
of fedition,;’ catholic perfecutors ‘have ufed the terms heretic 
and rebe/ as fynonymous ; and, in our own days, the diffenters 
have been hunted down as (difaffeéted. Whiere an ecclefiafti- 
cal eftablifhment exiits, thofe who diffent from it will ever 
feel themfelves oppreffed. ‘The increafeof non-conformity, 
on this account, is datiperous to the ftate. 
©The Vindication of” Raton Society was foon followed by 
thé télebrated Effay"on the Sublime and Beautiful. “The pro- 
tits of this work,’ witha Kirndred pounds fent to him by his fa= 
ther on account of its merit, relieved Burke from fome pecue- 
niary embarraffinents ; ‘and his company was now fought by 
men of letters. “In 1758 he commenced the Annual Regifter. 
His friend William Gerard Hamiltod procured him, not lon; 
after, ‘a penfion of 60h d‘'year, on the Irith eftablithment 
His writings in the Public Advertifer_attraéted' the notice of 
the matqitis of ‘Rockifigham, and he was brought into: parlia- 
mae tek. DH Saeady. $e 
“CAs a moft profound admirer of his genius,’ (fays the biogra-- 
pher) ‘Ido not rejoice at the commencement of his connegtion 
with the marquis of Rockingham. From that time he may be 
confidered as a party mar, Burke ought not to have flooped to be 
the object of patronage. Like his friend Johnfon, he fhould haye 
depended entirely on\his.own extraordinary powers. He would 
have been able uniformly to aé& as his own genius prompted him, 
inftead_ of employing his talents in giving currency to the doétrines 
of others—to have wielded bis own club inftead of a party diftaff. 
In this part of their conduct, Johnfon and Hume, the only two li- 
terary chara¢ters of the age who can be placed in the fame rank 
with Burke, acted more worthily ofthe fuperiority with which they 
were bleffed by nature. They attached themfelves to no gran- 
dees: they did not degrade the native dignity of .genius, by be- 
coming retainers to the adventitious dignity of rank. Jolinfon, in 
his garret, the abode of independence, was fuperior to Burke’ in-his 
villa, the fee of a party. The former earned his-fubfiftence by his 
labour, the latter received his by donative. Johnfon was indepen- 
dent,—Burke dependent. Befides, the very extraordinary talents 
of Burke did not tend to promote party objects more. effectually than 
pee abilities, many degrees inferior to his, and mere knowledge of 

ufinefs, would have done. But had he been as fuperior to others 
in party fkill, as in genius and knowledge, the fertility of his fancy 
and the irritability of his temper muft often have prevented him 
from direéting his {kill fteadily to the moit ufeful ends. For fo 
much jrafcibility a fituation of contention was ill fuited.’ P. 69, 
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' When he efponfed a party different from that to which Mr. 
Hamilton was attached, he honourably refigneéd' the penfion 
which that gentleman had procured for him, = 
In the trade of politics Burke muft be confidered’as having 
heen fuccefsful. ) ; 


“Burke had now gotten a very pleafant villa near Beaconsfield, 
in. Buckinghamfhire. _ Various accounts have been given ‘of his 
fortune at the’time this, purchafe was made. The moft general 
and beft authenticated was, that the marquis of Rockingham ad- 
vanced ten thoufand pounds on a fimple bond, never intended to 
‘be reclaimed : that Dr. Saunders of Spring Gardens advanced five 
thoufand fecured by a mortgage. It is certain that at Dr, Saun- 
ders’s death, a mortgage on Burke’s eftate was found by the execu- 
tor for that fum, and that the. principal was confiderably increafed 
by arrears of intereft, The whole price was twenty-three thoufand 
pounds. It had been faid, that Burke, his brother Richard, and 
Mr. William Burke, were very fuccefsful fpeculators in the funds. 
Edmund afterwards, as I fhall thew, proved OF he was, totally 
unconcerned in, any fuch tranfaétion. ‘* How the remaining eight 
thoufand pounds were procured, I have not been able to afcertain.’ 
Pp. 112. ; 

The manner in which he ‘ proved himfelf totally - uncon- 
cerned in any fuch tran{action’ is thus related — | 


, ‘About this period’ [1778] ‘ Burke was defendantina chancery fuit, 
in which lord Verney was plaintiff. It was alledged by lord Verney, 
that Burke, his brother, and coufin, had been engaged with him 
‘in a ftock-jobbing {peculation, by which very great lofs had been 
incurred ; that lord Verney twas the oftenfible man, and had been 
obliged to make out the engagements; that Edmund Burke bein 
the only one of the reft, who had any property, Verney had applied 
to him to defray his fhare of the debt. On refufal, he filed a bill 
-againft him in chancery, claiming Burke as his partner. Burke 
making affidavit that he was not, the matter was, of courfe, con- 
‘cluded in Burke’s favour. A great clamour arofe againft Burke 
for’ clearing himfelf in this manner: but a pofitive oath of a man 
of charaéter is certainly better evidence than vague rumour,’ 
‘Po 314. . Qi oe 
The biographer, we think, has too lightly paffed over this 
affair.’ It is not credible that eark Verney would have brought 
an action againft Burke, unlefs the latter had been concerned 
in the tranfa€tion. Both perhaps conceived their conduct to 
be juftifiable ; and both perhaps were in the wrong. 

r. Biffet does not believe that Burke was the author of 
unius’s Letters: he thinks they may with more pr bahility 


be af¢ribed to his brother Richard. 
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‘In all this, however,’ (he adds) * there’is hithetto no certainty. 
The! time may arrive: when the myftery will be unfolded, The 
difcovety of this hidden champion of anti-minifterial politics may 
be, perhaps, in the power of a very eminent politician, ftill alive, 
and the firft philological philofopher of the age.” > P. 111. 


etawes 


The following extract notices a remarkable prejudice enter! 
tained by Burke. ; 


‘ The genius, wifdom, and [earning of Burke did not prevent 
him from entertaining fome opinions totally unfounded. Throug 
life he had certain prepoffeffions, to which he was warmly ve ek 
and refpecting which, though, in moft of his converfations he wa 
mild and unafluming, he could brédok no contradiétion. He mi 
ftrenuoully denied the Irith maflacre: he faid it was all a fiction, 
Being at one time intimiately acquainted with Hume, he ufed to bat- 
tle this. point with him with great zeal : when preffed hard by the 
ftrong teftimony and powerful arguments adduced by Hume, he 
ufed to fay that the; tehim mony proved nothing; and to quote an 
abfurd ftory, to which, he affirmed, thoufands of Irith moft co 
fidently bore witnefs, “ that the ghofts of numbers of thofe that had 
been killed, and thrown into the Shannon, often. made their appear- 
ance on the banks of the: river, to the great difturbance of the 
neighbotithood, ” This inode of reafoning, that,one believed per 
tion of hifiory was falfe, becaufe a ftory obvioully falfe had pec 
believed, was certainly very unworthy of Burke, and very unlikely 
to convince Hume; althou h he himfelf, when it favours his own 
prejudices, reafons in the fame manner. I am affired that Hume 
alludes to Burke in the foilowing note te the fifth volume of the 
Hiftory of England : There are three events in our hiftory which 
may be regarded as touchftones of party men. An Englith whig, 
who afferts the reality of the popifh plot; an Irith catallé, who 
dénies thé maffacre ip LO4r ; ; and a Scotch Jacobite, who maine 
tains the innocence of queen Mary; muft be confidered as men 
beyond the reach of argument, and mutt be left to their own pre- 

judices,” 
f “ So great is the inequality often to be found in men of the 
highet genius, that Burke could not bear to have this favourite no- 
tion attacked, (There. were three fubje&s on which he could not 
{peak without being tran{ported into a rage, as violent as Jobnfon, 
if whigs were praifed, the Americans defended, or epifcopacy cen- 
fured :—Burke’s were, through. life, the Irith maflacre ; during the 
latter part of it, the conduét of Haftings, and the French revolu- 
tion. He never forgave Hume; and | am informed that, even fo 
late as the laft Chriftmas he fons in converfation with a counfellor 
of the firft talents, he inveighed moft bitterly againft the hiftorian 
gor having alluded to him in his note.’ P. 195. 


' This ftrange. prejudice, and much of Burke’s fubfequent 
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conduct, feem to'prove that Hamilton’s judgment of him was 
well founded. ; « Whatever opinion’ (faid he) ‘ Burke, from 
y motive, fupports, fo. ductile is his imagination, that he 
x conceives it.to be right.’ | 
The commencement of the American wart affords a friking 
parallel to that of. the. prefent ruinous conteft. 


In America hoftilities were now commenced, Jt had fre- 
uently been, afferted in parliament.that the colonifts were cowards, 
One gentleman’ declared, that with three ‘thoufand men he could 
eet apis Améfita. This opinion | was alfa: very generally received 
of the honfe. “Hardly was there to be met a half pay officer, 
Who hot, at his villace club, declare, that’ with two or three re- 
its ‘he hinnfelf could fabdue America. Burke, who knew the 
hiitidn mind, general hiftory as well as the particular ftate, fenti- 
ments, and difpofitions of the Americans, and, could infer motive 
and a ion from fituation and character, entertained a far different 
opinion ; ; an opinion which the firft battle betw een the Britifh and 
provincial troops tended to confirm, — Although the colonifts were 
lgmee at Bunker’s hill, they loft fewet mén, than the Britith. | “Bes 
es the valour of men “Gghting in what they’ conceived to be the 
oe df of their’ own liberty, they had acquired great dexterity in the 
f arms, and were excellent markfmen, The Americans made 
fsful inroad ‘into Canada, and penetrated as far as Quebec, 
ie Britifh ‘miniftry, not having forefeen fo vigorous a refitt- 
Ance, ‘had-not made the preparations which ¢oercive meafures were 
foil to require, Indeed it does not appear that they had been at 
ains, proportionate to the importance of the objeét, to attain full 
fotmation. on the’ ‘difpofitions and refources of the. colonies; 
theyefore, although we fhould admit the juftice and even the expe- 
dien¢cy of the meafures of adminiftration, we, cannot give them 
much credit for the wifdom of their plans and vigour of their efs 
Torts’ at the commencement of the rupture.” P, 250. 





The fagacious mind of Fox, ‘at the commencement of the 
war, forefaw the event, Fox perceived, and. predicted, i“ 
fhén fighting for their. liberty would be ultimately fucgelsful.” H 
ned ta difuade his country fram war, foreboding difcomfiture Dis 

diftrefs from fyuch a conteft. The admonitions of this great man 
Were difregarded. His country hearkened not to his warning 
voice. The actual difafter and confequent calamity far exceeded 
the anticipation of even Fox’s forefight.’ Pp. 253. 


Throughout the work Dr. Biffe labours to prove that Burke 
was coniiftent in his epinions ; and, like. an able advocate, he 
adduces whatever tends.to favour his caufe. It is unneceffary 
to follow him through the hiftory of the American and pre- 
fent wars; The conduc of Burke, in both, is well known. 
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It. is corti potable for a. duffile imagination to believe him 
confiftent in fo. firmly oppofing the one, and fo rancoroufly ex- 
citing the other... 

Our auther paffes over the penfion of his hero with prudent 
rapidity. Incautiopfly, however, he afferts that it was pre- 
fented' to him‘wheén he was no-longer able to affift the mi- 
niftry. Did Dr. Biffet forget, or did he not choofe to remem- 
ber, that, after_ San daa had been fettled upon Burke, he 
again founded his favage war-whoop ? 

‘Though weodiffer widely from the author in our opinion of 
Mr. Burke’ s condu&, we apeer with*hifh in admiring the genius 
of the great orator; and, while we diffent from the principles of 
his work, we are pleated with the tempéf in which it.is written. 
Of this the following paflage atfords an honourable proof. 


‘*On the celebrated fpeech of Sheridan on the Begum charge, he’ 

[ Burke} * a a the following very high; but not exaggerated pan- 
egyric. 
6 He has this day furprifed the thoufands, who hung with rap- 
tute’ on his accéfts, by Tach an array of talents, frch an exhibition 
of capacity, furh a‘difplay of powers, as are unparalleled in the an- 
nals of oratory; a difplay that refleted the higheft honour upon 
himfelf — Iuftre upon letters — renown upon parliament — glory 
upon the’ country. Of all fpecies' of rhetoric, of every kind of 
eloquence that has-been witneffed: or recorded, either in ancjent or 
tiodern times; whatever the acutenefs of the bar, the dignity of 
the fenate, the folidisy of the judgment-feat, and the facred morality 
of the pulpit, have hitherto furhifhed, nothing has furpaffed, no- 
thing has equalled what we have heard this day i in Weftminfter- 
Hall. No holy feer of religion, no fage, no ftatefinan, no orator, no 
man of any literary defcription whatever, has come up, in the one in- 
ftance, to the pure fentiments of morality, or, in the other, to that 
variety of knowledge, force of imagination, propriety and vivacity 
of allufion, beauty and elegance of diétion, ftrength and copiouf- 
nefs of ftvle, pathos and fablimi: ty of conception, to which we have 
this day liftened with ardour and admiration, From poetry, up to 
eloquence, there is not a {pecies of compofition, of which a com- 
plete and perfect fpecimen might not, from that fingle PEER be 
culled and colieéted.” 

* After quoting this encomium, Mr, M‘Cormick makes the fol- 
lowing obfervations, which require animadverfion, ‘ How fweet 
is praife, when uttered by the lips of eloquence! Yet fweeter till, 
when it flows from the heart of fincerity! But Mr. Burke's lan- 
guage, on this occafion, was dictated by artifice. The near obfer- 
vers of his fentiments and emotions could perceive that he fele 
himfelf furpaffed by Mr. Sheridan in all the favourite walks of his 
own genius ; that the canker-worm of envy had gnawed its way 
into his bofom; and that he ftrove to conceal its fharp corrofion 
under the fhew of the moft zealous and liberal applaufe.” 
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‘© There is nothing eafier: than to affign bad motives, but their 
exiftence is to be proved bv fomething more convincing than mere 
affertion, Is there any. evidence that. Sheridan was the ‘objee of 
envy to Burke? Mr. M:Cormick adduces none.’ P. 430. | 


Of the writer’s ftyle we may obferve, that it fametisnes exe 
hibits an unpleafing pomp aad affectation, 





MMV oyage of Difcovery, - “Ay Captain Vancouver. (Concliided 
from ba (Bt of this Ve alse). , 


WHEN captain Sapbeteir had again failed fron de 
Sandwich lflands to exaniine the north-weftern coaft of Anve- 
Tica, the firft land which he approached was an ifland fitua- 
ted in 55° 48’ lat. and.205°-16’ long. He: calls it, from the 
companion of Behring, Tfcherikoff’s Ifland. He proceeded 
to the ifle of Trinity, and thence failed up what was called 
Cook’s River, but which appears. to be only an inlet from the 
fea, terminating at no great diftance from the dpot where ous 
immortal navigator defifted from -his fearch, and feemingly 
conneéted at its eaftern thore very nearly with Prince W il- 
liam’s Sound. | In this inlet the inhabitants were found to he 
courteous, fober, and honeft.; but they were; poor, fqualid, 


~ and in almoft every refpeét. uncomfortable.. The Ruffians 


claim this part of America; and they probably. will not be 

difturbed in their poffeifien of it. This diftrik offers little to 

the trader, the naturalift, or the {peculative inquirer: the na- 

oe of the inlet: itfelf is rendered dangerous by numerous 
oals. 

The next opening, which might be fuppofed to lead to 
Hudfon’s Bay or-the Atlantic, was Prince William’s Sound, 
Captain Vancouver anchored in a port on its eaftern fide, 
named Port Chalmers; and the furvey was purfued in boats, 
without the leaft profpect of fuccefs. ‘On the weftern 
fide the boats approached the eaftern extremity of Cook’s in- 
Jet, which was ftyled Turnagain arm, Mr. Whidbey’s ac- 
count of the country is curious. 


¢ Although Mr. Whidbey had every reafon to prefume that his 
examination had hitherto been direéted along the continental fhore, 
vet from the very extraordinary manner in which we had found the 
coaft of North Weft America divided, he could not help entertain- 
ing fome doubts, until he arrived at the north-weft extremity of 
this branch, fituated in latitude 60° 48’, longitude-211° 52’. Here 
they had approached within twelve miles in a direétion S. 60 W. of 
the {pot where Mr. Whidbey had ended his examination of Turn- 
again arm. The intermediate {pace was the ifthmus fo frequently 
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alluded to before, on either fide of which the country was com- 
pofed of »what ‘appeared to him to be lofty, barren, impaflable 
mountains, enveloped in perpetual fnow ; but the ifthmus itfelf was 
a valley of forne breadth, which, though it contained elevated 
land, was very free from fnow, and appeared to be perfe&tly eafy 
of *accefs ; a little to the eaftward of this valley, a rapid fiream of 
frefh water rufhed down a gully in the lofty mountains, and found 
its way to the fea through a margin of low land extending from the 
bafe of the mountains, and producing pine-trees, cranberries, and 
a few other fhribs.. On the weftern point of entrance into this 
brook was a {mall houfe, about five feet high, and eight feet fquare, 
covered in with bark, not built after the Indian, but evidently 
conftruéted after the Ruffian manner; formed by logs of timber, 
and made tight by the vacancies being filled up with mofs and clay ; 
the-bottom was ftrewed over with clean dried grafs, and appeared 
not only to have been recently inhabited, but to bea place of fre- 
quent refort. 

‘'* This houfe, and the general appearance of the country, re- 
moved every doubt of their fituation being then ‘on the eaftérn fide 


of that pafs, by which the Ruflians maintain a communication be- _ 


tween their fettlements in thefe two extenfive inlets. Mr. Whid- 
bey, however, for his further fatisfaction, was very defirous of 
finding the road or path by which the intercourfe was carried on; 
and although he was unfuccefsful in afcertaining this, yet it did not 
appear to him that any particular track was neceflary, as the val- 
ley had a tolerably even furface, was nearly deftitute of any vege- 
table productions, and was equally paflable in all directions. Its 
fituation and charaéter correfponded alfo with the defcription of it 
given by the Ruffians, and Mr. Whidbey’s menfuration agreed 
hearly with the diftance acrofs as ftated by them, namely, about 
fixteen verfts. Coincidences fo conclufive were confidered by him 
as fufficiently fatisfactory, without crofling the ifthmus for more 
fully determining the’point in queftion, which was now placed be- 
yond all doubt ; nor could it-be neceflary for attaining the princi- 
e objeét of our voyage, that a more minute examination fhould 
made of this ifthmus, or of the fhores of the intervening 

ninfula between Cook’s inlet and Prince William’s Sound,’ Vol. iii, 
P. 180, 





¢ At one of the points where the party had occafion to land, a 
fepulchre was difcovered; Mr. Whidbey, in the courfe of this ex- 
curfion, had obferved ‘fimilar monuments before, but they were all 
fo old, decayed,'and mutilated, that it was not an eafy matter to 
determine exactly for what fiecific purpofe they had been origi- 
nally intended ; but it was now proved that their conjectures had 
been rightly formed. . This tomb being of more recent date, Mr. 
Whidbey had it examined; a hole was found dug about a foot 
deep, five feet long, and four feet wide; at the bottom were fome 
thin planks, and acrofs them, nearly in "the middle of the grave, 
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two pieces of wood were placed about a foot afunder, and aboitt 
nine inches thick, between which were depofited the remains of a 
dead body, rolled up in a feal fkin, and carefully tied with thongs 
of the fame material. Thefe remains confifted of fome aflies and 
calcined bones, which were concluded to be human; and asiall - 
the parts of the grave fheived evident figns of the ation of fire, 
it is natural to infer, that confuming their dead by fire is the prac- 
tice of the inhabitants, The reli¢ts thus depofited were covered 
over with another plank, over which were ftrewed ‘ftones, »mofs, 
and fome old broken paddles, The dire€tion of the grave was 
nearly north and fouth, with a {mall pole about eight feet long 
erected at its fouth end.’ Vol, iii. r. 182. bs wevo 


To engage in a minute geographical comparifon, of tl 
ftatements of the captains Vancouver and Cook, with we 
to the fituation and extent of Montague sllaad, is unnecel- 
fary.. There is undoubtedly a confiderable difference, which 
ou: prefen: author attributes to an accidental lofs of the nauti-\ 
cal remarks which were made by his predeceffor, between Cape 
Elizabeth and Kaye’s ifland. This may have been the cafe; _ 
for, like captain Vancouver, we.have too great confidence in 
the accuracy of Dr. Douglas to impute any inattention to him, 

The country within view of Port Chalmers, in Prince Wil- 
liam’s Sound, was apparently verdant and fertile, but was, ia 
reality, a morafs of decayed vegetables on a rocky bafis.. The 
fea feems to be rapidly gaining ground, at dealt on the eaftern 
fhores ; and if it fhould do fo equally on the weftern, future 
navigators may fail through Paffage Inlet to Cook's River, and 
fuppofe themfelves to have found the ftrait which feparates 
the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. ‘The. inhabitants of thefe 
coafts appear to be lefs numerous than former navigators ima- 
gined. From the mutual confidence and good-will between 
them and the Ruffians, it is not probable that many have been 
deftroyed in war: it is more likely that the number has been 
over-rated ; or it may happen, that the Americans migrate to 
different fhores in queft of fubfiftence, fo that their apparent 
numbers are variable. The Ruffians in thefe diftriéts are of 
the lower ranks; and they are not, it is faid, in the fervice of 
the government, but of different mercantile companies. In 
refinement, delicacy, or appearance, they fcarcely rife in the 
fcale above the native Americans. _The object of their fet- 
tlement is the fur trade, which they feem to monopolife. 

Behring’s Bay, in all probability, does not exift in the place 
allotted to it by captain Cook. The bay which Behring feems 
to have vifited, is that called by Mr. Dixon Admiralty Bay ; 
and to this captain Vancouver reftored the name of the Ruf- 
fran navigator. 

Proceeding to Crofs Sound, the captain anchored in a port 
on its eaftern fide, which he named Port Althorp: from this 
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place the examination was continued in boats. He there 
found that what bad been confidered as an indentation of the 
fea on the continent, was a paflage to a {trait between an- 
other groupe of iflands, which he called King George’s Ar- 
_ Chipelago. The principal ifland lies to the eaft of the fup- 
pofed found, and within it is another of fome extent, déeno- 
minated Admiralty Ifland. In this courfe our navigators pe~ 
netrated as far.as'226° 45’ longitude, traced every minute 
opening on thie fide which could lead to the tuppofed paffage, 
and feem, in every place, to have feen the real continent. 
Chriftian Sound, it may be obferved, was the northernmott 
point of their former inveftigation; and this they now again 
reached {rom the north. {t may therefore be concluded that 
no north-eaft paffage exifts. 

« The Indians, in fome parts of this inland navigation, were 
kind and friendly ;. but fome tribes appeared perfidious and 
hottile. They have obtained fire-arms, and underftand the 
ufe of thofe implements of deftruction ; but they do not feem 
to have any great-{hare of genuine fpirit. It is fuppofed that 
they burn their dead, and preferve the bones in fquare boxes 
on the tops of white pillars. 

Lynn Canal, mentioned in the following quotation, is a 
continuation of ‘the ftrait which divides King George’s Are . 
chipelago from Adimiralty Ifland: its courfe is to the north, 
and a little to the weft. 


' © The upper part of this arm, which after the place of my nativity, 
the town of Lynn in Norfolk, obtained the name of Lynn Canal, ap- 
aches neare? to.thofe interior waters of the continent, which 
are faid to be known to the traders and travellers from the oppofite 
fide of America, than we. had found the_waters of the North Pa- 
cific penetrate in-any former inftance. This approximation is to- 
wards the fouth-weft fide of the Arathapefcow lake, as laid down 
in captain Cook’s chart, from which its diftance is about three 
hundred and. twenty geographical miles; but from the clofe con- 
nection and contindation of the lofty {nowy barrier, fo frequently 
before adverted to, trending fouth-eaftward, and nearly parallel to 
the direction of the continental fhore, little probability can remain 
of there being any navigable communication, even for canoes, be- 
tween fuch waters and the North Pacific ocean, without the inter- 
ruption of fills; cataraéts, and various other impediments. 
- & The boats were fhortly joined in their way down the canal by 
a large canoe, in which there were about twenty Indians, with a 
chief, who affumed- the character of king or principal chief over 
all the people réfiding up the brook. He introduced himfelf in a 
friendly and courteous manner, made Mr. Whidbey a prefent of a 
fea otter tkin; dad cheerfully received a fuitable return ; but like 
the Indians whe had vifited the veilels, be did not care to-venture’ 
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himfelf in the power of our party, and nothing could indtice him 
to get into the yawl, but Mr. Whidbey himfelf going as a hoftage 
into his canoe, and there remaining fo long as he might think pro- 
per to flay in the boat. With this requeft Mr. Whidbey did not 
think proper to comply, yet they accompanied our party down the 
canal, who in the evening refted for the night on the eaftern fhore, 
about five miles to the fouthward of Point Seduétion; on. their, 
landing, the chief fhewed much civil attention, and, as he had be- 
fore done.on all occafions, ufed his utmoft endeavours to imprefs 
our gentlemen with a good opinion of his fincerity. 

‘ This chief Mr. Whidbey reprefented as a tall, thin, elderly, 
man. He was dreffed in a much more fuperb ftyle than any chief 
we had hitherto feen on this coaft, and he fupported a degree. of 
ftate confequence, and perfonal dignity, unufual to be found a- 
mongft the chiefs of North-Weft America. His external robe 
was a very fine large garment, that reached from his neck down to 
his heels, made of wool from the mountain fheep, neatly varie- 
gated with feveral colours, and edged, and otherwife decorated 
with little tufts, or frogs of woollen yarn, dyed of various colours. 
His head-drefs was made of wood, much refembling in its fhape 
a crown, adorned with bright copper and brafs plates, from whence 
hung a number of tails or ftreamers, compofed of wool and fur 
wrought together, dyed of various colours, and each terminating 
by a whole ermine fkin. The whole exhibited’ a. magnificent ap- 
pearance, and indicated a tafte for drefs and. ornament, that we 
had ‘nog fuppofed the natives of thefe regions to poffels.’ Vol. iii. 


P. 249. 


Sufpicion was, as it frequently is, the refult of guilty inten- 
tions in this chief ;.and Mr. Whidbey’s forbearance and ftea- 
dinefs were exemplary.—In fome of thefe iflands there were 
the firft appearances of cultivation, which our author had: 
obferved in his progrefs from the north. The plant cultivated: 
feemed to be tobacco. 

To the north-weft of Cape Ommaney, the north-weftern. 
termination of Chriftian’s Sound, captain Vancouver made 
his laft ftand, and afcertained with great-precifion what we 
have already explained. ‘This dreary fpot afforded few ar- 
ticles of utility or luxury. 


¢ Mr. Whidbey obferves, that in no one inftance during his re-. 
fearches, citber in the feveral branches of Prince. William's Sound, 
in thofe extending from Crofs Sound, or, in the courfe of his pre- 
fent excurfion, did he find any immenfe bodies of ice on the 
iflands; all thofe which he had feen on fhore were in the gullies or 
vallies of the. connecied chain of lofty mountains fo frequently 
mentioned, and which chiefly conftituted the continental fhore from 
Cook’s inlet to this fiationw; though in different places thefe moun- 
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tains are at different diftances from the fea fide. He likewile ob- 
ferves that all the iflands, or groups of iflands, were land of a mo- 
derate height, when compared with.the ftupeadous mountains that 
compofe the continental boundary, and were {till feen to continue. 
in a fouth-eaftern diveétion from this ‘fallow paflage,; whilft the 
land to the weftward of the paffage afluined a more moderate. 
height, was free from fnow, and produced a foreft of lofty. pine. 
trees. Thefe obfervations more particularly applying to the for- 
mer, than to the fubfequent, part of this furvey, I have, for that 
reafon, thought. proper to introduce them in this place, and fhall. 
now refulne the fubjeé&t of Mr. Whidbey’s excurfion. 

‘ The day being fair and pleafant, Mr. Whidbey wifhed to em-~ 
brace this opportunity of drying their wet clothes, putting their 
arms in order, and giving a thorough cleaning to the boats, which, 
from the continual bad weather, had now become an objet of real 
neceflity. For ths purpofe the party landed on a commodious 
beach; but before they had finifhed their bufinefs a large canoe ar- 
rived, containing fome women and ghildren, and fixteen ftout In- 
dian men, well appointed with the arms of thé country, but with-. 
out any firearms. They behaved in a very frieydly manner on 
the béach for a little time, but their condué afterwards put ona 
very fufpicious appearance ; the children withdrew into the woods, 
and the reft fixed their daggers round their wrifts, and exhibited 
other indications, not of the moft friendly nature. To avoid the 
chance of any thing unpleafant taking place, Mr. Whidbey con- 
fidered it moft humane and prudent to depart, and he continued 
his route down the branch along its fouth-weft fhore, pafling fome 
iflets that lie near it. The Indians did the fame, but kept on the 
oppofite fhore, and in the courfe of a little time the canoe difap- 
peared. In the hope of being quit of thefe people, the party 
ftopped to dine near the high bluff obferved from point Vandepur, 
but before they had finifhed their repaft the fame Indians, who 
muft have turned back unperceived, for the purpofe of crofling 
over to follow the boats, were feen coming round the point of the 
cove in which was the party, and not more than a quarter of a 
mile from their dinner ftation; as the canoe approached a mufket 
was fired over it, in order to deter the Jndians from advancing ; but 
this, as on former occafions, feemed to encourage them, and they 
appeared to come forward with more eagernefs; but on a fecond 
fhot being fired at the canoe they inftantly retreated with all poffible 
{peed, and were foon again behind the point: yet as Mr. Whidbey 
fufpected they might be inclined to attempt by furprize, that which 
they dared not venture to do openly, he haftened the meal of his. 
party, and put off from the fhore.; this was {carcely effé¢ted, when 
his conjectures were proved to have been well founded, by the ap- 
pearance of a number of armed people iffuing from the woods, ex-. 
acily at the {pot where our party had dined; and nearly at the fame. 
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inftant of time the canoe was again feen paddling round the point 


of the cove. 
¢ This conduét, on the part of the Indians, greatly attracted the 


obfervation of the party, and whilft they were watching the mo- 
tions of thefe people, their attention was fuddenly and moft agree- 
ably called to an object of more pleafing concern ; that of the boats 
under Mr. Johnftcne’s direction coming within fight, about two 
miles diftant. 

* The ftratagem thus praétifed by thefe ladians is alone fafficient 
to fhew, that our apprehenfions on board, for the fafety of our ab- 
fent friends, had not been without reafon ; and it is one, amongft 
many other circumftances, which taught me to believe, that we 
were but juft in time for the accomplifhment of the arduous and 
hazardous fervice in which we had been fo long engaged ; as the 
very unjuftifiable conduct of the traders on this coaft has encou- 
raged the inhabitants to attempt fuch aéts of. hoftility, that the 
means we poffeffed to repel their attacks, would, in all probability, 
have been infuficient for our protection, had it been our lot tohave 
tried the experiment one year later.’ Vol. iii. Pp. 282. 


Some part of the country, to the eaft and the fouth of the 
diftri& then inveftigated, appeared to be fertile, and capable of 
producing many ufeful a ewe At the head of the inlets, 
fea.otters feemed to abound, chiefly perhaps on account of the 
falmon, their favourite food. 

¢ Mr. Whidbey in his obfervations on Admiraity Ifland, re- 


marks, that notwithftanding this ifland feemed to be compofed of a 
rocky fubftance, covered with little foil, and that chiefly con- 


> 


fifting of vegetables in an imperfect ftate of diflolution, ‘yet .. .' 


weer eee ee eees sees it produced timber, which he con- 
fidered as fuperior to any he had before noticed on this fide of 
America. He alfo ftates, that in his two laft excurfions feveral 
places wete feen, where the ocean was evidently incroaching very 
rapidly on the land, and that the low borders extending from the 
Wafe of the mountains to the fea fide, had, at no very remote pe~ 
riod of tinre, produced tall and ftately timber as many of their 
dead trunks were found ftanding ereét, and ftill rooted faft in the 

ound, in different ftages of decay ; thofe being the moft perfe& 
that had been the ieaft fubject to the influence of the falt water, by 
which they were furrounded on every flood tide: fuch had been 
the incrozchment of the fea on thefe fhores, that the fhorter ftumps, 
in fome inftences at low water mark, were even with, or below the 
ferface of the fea. 

‘ This fame appearance has been noticed before in Port Chal- 
mers, and on this occafion Mr. Whidbey quotes other inftances of 
fimilar incroachments not only in Prince William’s Sound, but alfo 
in Cook’s inlet; where he obferved fimilar effeéts on the fhores, 
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and is of opinion from thefe evidences, that the fhallow banks oc- 
cupying fo large a part of Gray’s harbour, have recently been pro- 
duced by the operation of one and the fame caufe: and it is not 
lefs reafonable to conclude, that the waters of the North Pacific 
have, poffibly for ages, had a general tendency to produce the 
fame effect on all the coaft comprehended within the limits before 


mentioned,’ P. 293. 


We cannot conclude this part of our account without the 
warmeft commendation of the zeal, diligence, and judgment, 
with which the fearch was conducted. Scepticifm now can 
furnifh no one loop on which a doubt can hang ; and the con- 
clufion drawn by us from the various circumftances which had 
before occurred, is now confirmed by decifive evidence. 

Captain Vancouver, returning to Nootka, found the Spa- 
nifh commandant kind and friendly. While his men were re- 
fitting the fhips, he vifited the moft powerful of the neigh- 
bouring chiefs. He found the country dreary, mountainous, 
and infertile, in a high degree. The power of Maquinna, the 
principal chief, feemed not confiderable ; but the whole was 
difplayed ; every exertion was made to render this vifit pleafing 
to his guefts, and his utmoft eloquence was employed, to con- 
vince his fubjeéts and neighbours of the high honour conferred 


on him, 


‘ Having taken our feats, about thirty men began each to beat 
witha ftick ona hollow board, in order to afflemble the inhabitants 
of the village to that fpot. This fummons being readily obeyed, 
Maquinna informed the affembled crowd with great earneftnefs, 
and in a fpeech of fome length, that our vifit wag to be confidered 
as a great honour done to him, and that it had taken place.in con- 
fequence of the civil and orderly behaviour of all the inhabitants 
of the Sound under his authority towards the Englifh and the Spa- 
niards. This, he obferved, was not the cafe with Wicananith, or 
any other chief whofe people committed acts of violence and de- 
predation on the veflels and their crews that vifited their country ; 
but that fuch behaviour was not practifed at Nookta, and that for 
this reafon they had been more frequently vifited; by which means 
their wealth in copper, cloth, and various other articles of great 
value to them, had been increafed far exceeding that of any of 
their neighbours. He particularly mentioned fome tribes, but by 
appellations we were not acquainted with, over whom he feemed to 
confider our vifit to him as a great triumph; and from his manner 
of fpeaking, there evidently appeared to exift no {mall degree of 
jealoufy between them. He then proceeded to enumerate the va- 
rious good qualities that marked the character of the Spaniards and 
the Englith ; that both were ftrongly attached to himfelf and his 
people, and that he hoped that we fhould be much pleafed by be- 
ing entertained according to their manner of receiving vifitors, 


Cait, Rey. Vor. XXV. March, 1799. 
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¢ The performers I believe were all in readinefs without, and 
anxious to begin their part; for the inftant Maquinna had ceafed 
fpeaking, the hollow board mufic recommenced, and a man ens 
tered the houfe moft fantaftically drefled in a war garment, which 
reached to the calves of his legs, but not below them ; ; this was.vae 
rioufly ornamented, as was alfo his face with black and red paint, 
fo that his features appeared to be moft extravagantly diftorted, or, 
more properly fpeaking, they were fcarcely diftinguifhabie: his 
hair was powdered, or rather intirely covered with the moft delicate 
white down of young fea fowl, and in his hand he bore a mutket 
with a fixed bayonet, making altogether a moft favage, though at 
the fame time a whimfical figure ; this man was followed by about 
twenty more, decorated with confiderable variety after the fame fa- 
fhion, but differently armed; fome like himfelf with mufkets, 
others with piitols, fwords, dagoers, fptars, bows, arrows, fifb- 
gigs, and hatchets, feemingly with intent to difplay their wealth 
and power, by an exhibition of the feveral implements they pof- 
fefied, as well for the ufe of war, as for obtaining the different ne- 
ceflaries of life. 

‘ This indefcribable group of figures was drawn up before us ; 
and notwithftanding we were perfeétly fatisied of the har: nlefs 
and peaceable intentions of thefe people, yet I believe there was 
not one of our party intirely free from thofe fenfations which will 
naturally arife from the fight of fuch unufual objeéts ; whofe fa- 
vage and barbarous appearance was not a little augmented by their 
actions and vociferous behaviour, accompanied by an exhibition, 
that confifted principally of jumping in a very peculiar manner, 
In this effort the legs did not feem to partake much of the exers 
tion, although they fometimes raifed themfelves to a confiderable 
height ; and we underftood that thofe were confidered to be the beft 
performers, who kept their feet conftantly paralle! to each other, or 
in one certain pofition, with the leaft poftible inchination of the 
knees, After thefe had finifhed their part, Maquinna performed a 
mafk dance by himfelf, in which, with great addrefs, he frequently 
and almoft imperceptibly changed his mafk; this feemed to be a 
very favourite amufement of his, as he appeared to be in high fpi- 
rits, and to take great delight in the performance. The matks he 
had made choice of certainly did credit to his imagination in point 
of whimfical effe& ; his drefs was different from that worn by any 
of the other performers, confifting of a cloak and a kind of fhort 
apron, covered with hollow fhells, and fmall pieces of copper fo 
placed as to'ftrike againft each other, and to produce a jingling 
noife; which, being accompanied by the mufic befare defcribed as 
a fabftitute for a drum, and fome vocal exertions, produced a fa- 
vage difcordant noife as offenfive to the ear, as the former exhibi- 
tion had been to the eye, But as the object of our vifit was a 
compliment to Maquinna, a previous determination to be pleafed 
jnfured our plaudits, which were bountifully beftowed, and tes 
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eeived with great pleafure and fatisfaction by the furrounding {pec- 
tators.” P. 307. 





As Maguinna may be deemed an Englifh fubject, we have 
: been the more copious in our extraét. . We muft now haften 
with the captain to Monterey, where the fricadly benevo- 
lence and hofpitality, which the Englifh experienced in their 
firft vifit, were renewed. The difpute refpecting Nootka was 
then, from the particular inftructions of the Spanilh court, 
fatisfaCtorily adjufted. 

Some remarkable meteorological appearances in this part of 
the voyage deferve our notice. 





‘ In the evening, about fin-fet, a very fingular appearance was 
obferved over the interior mountains, immediately behind the high 
land of this lofty projecting promontory. An immenfe body of 
very denfe clouds enveloped the fummits of thofe mountains, rifing 
in a confufed agitated itate like volumes of fteam from a boiling 
cauldron of great magnitude ; thefe expanded to the northward, 

_and obfcured all that part of the horizon, whilft to the fouthward 
it was perfectly clear and unclouded. From our own experience, 
as well as from the information we had derived from the Spaniards, 
we had long been led to confider Cape Mendocino as fituated on 
the diviGionary line between the moderate and boifterous climates of 
this coaft. For this reafon, however unfcientific it may appear, 
we could not avoid entertaining _ idea, that from the immenfe ace 
cumulation of exhalations, which the {tupendous mountains in this 
immediate, neighbourhood arreft, arofe thofe violent fouth-eaft 
ftorms, with which, further to the northward, we fo frequently 
contended, and by which the coaft of New Albion, to the fouth- 
ward of this ftation, is certainly but feldom, and never in fo vio- 
lent a degree affected, This extraordinary appearance inclined us 
to believe that fome turbulent weather was not far remote, but 
from what quarter we could not guefs, as the fteady favourable 

north-weft gale, and the appearance of clear and fettled weather, 





in the direction we were fteering, did not give us reafon to appre- 
hend any inconvenience from the wind fhifting to the fouth eaft- 
ward; and its blowing from the oppofite point had always been 
confidered as the harbinger of moderate and pleafant weather, 
This general rule was on Tuefday morning partly confirmed, and 
partly contradiéted, as the vapours we had obferved collecting on 
the preceding evening, were now found to have been deftined to 
difcharge their fury from a quarter we had leaft expected. During 
the night we had made fuch progrefs along the coaft, that by four 
in the morning it became neceflary to haul to the wind, in order 
| that we might not overfhoot our intended port before day-light. 
At this time the wind at N. N. W. attended with a moft tremen- 
ee dous fea from the fame quarter, had incfeafed to fuch a degree of 
violence, as allowed us to haul off the fhore under our forefail and 
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ftorm ftayfails only ; but the forefail, though a very good one, not 
being able to refift the viclence of the ftorm, was about fun rife 
blown nearly to pieces; this was immediately replaced with the 
beft we had, the topgallant-mafts were ftruck, and the fhip made 
as fnug as poflible; but unable to fcud with fafety before the 
ftorm, we lay to, with the fhip’s head to the weftward, under the 
ftorm ftayfails, it being impoilible to fhow more canvas, and of 
courfe too hazardous to tteer for that part of the coaft I wifhed to 
make, or to attempt running under our bare poles into a port, of 
which we had fo little knowledge as that of the bay of Sir Francis 
Drake ; to keep the fea was therefore our only prudent alternative.’ 


P. 322. 


This ftorm appeared to be local only ; but it was lefs con- 
ne&ted with Cape Mendocino than our author at firft iima- 
gined. The whole difficulty may be explained by fuppofing 
two currents of air, in oppofite directions, at different heights ; 
a circumftance which is not very uncommon, and which we 
once were able to afcertain by the eye. ‘The appearance of 
the accumulated clouds on a high hill did not then greaily dif 
fer from the prefent defcription. 

In the nejghbourhood of Monterey a mountain was feen 
which refembled a noble building fallen to decay, The co- 
lumns were apparently of confiderable magnitude, and of an 
elegant form: the colour of the ftone was a yellowifli white. 
From the colour, and the depth of the angles ‘between the co- 
lumns, we can hardly fuppofe the mountain to be bafaltic ; 
nor do we find volcanic appearances common in thefe regions. 
The adjacent.country is beautiful and fertile. 

In the profecution of the voyage, the Englifh approached 
the Maria Iflands, which do not offer any thing ufeful to the 
navigator, or important to the philofophical inquirer. Cocos 
ifland is more interefting to both. The latitude of this ifland 
was found to be 5° 35’, and its longitude 273° 5’. Its ap- 
pearance is not inviting ; its mountains are high and precipi- 
tous, and their fides barren ; but it affords water in abundance, 
of an excellent quality, and cocoa nuts in profufion, Va- 
rious navigators have enriched the lower grounds with diffe- 
rent feeds, and the woods with fwine and other animals. To 
thefe captain Vancouver made fome additions ; and the ifland 
may in time afford a comfortable fupply of moft kinds to di- 
ftreffed feamen. Sea-fowl abound in the rocks ; and their eggs 
frequently occur in their nefts among the coarfe grafs. A 
great variety of fifth frequent the fhores. Among thefe is the 

1ark, which, our author obferves, does not always turn on 
its back in taking i its prey, When a fhark was hooked, the 
others fometimes tore it in pieces from the hook, and devoured 
jt, There were three fpecies ; the tiger hark, beautifully 
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ftreaked down its fides, the brown and the blue fharks. The 
two firft were voracioufly hoftile to each other ; but they did 
not devour the laft fpecies. 

Captain Vancouver feems to have fallen in with the Galli- 
pagos [flands, fituated within 1° fouth of the equator, in the 
longitude of 267° 53’. They are broken and volcanic, but 
afford anchorage and vefileciie. Thefe we fhall more 
particularly notice in our examination of captain Colnett’s 
voyage, 

Our navigators, after fome misfortunes which could not be 
repaired at Souk Fernandez, their intended refting-place, pro- 
ceeded to Valparaifo, on the coaft of Chili. In this courfe 
the fcurvy appeared, and made a rapid progrefs, notwithftand~ 
ing every precaution which modern experience and refinement 
could fuggeft. It at laft appeared, that the cook had indulged 
the men with the fkimmings of the kettle in which the falt 
beef had been boiled, to render their peafe more palatable. 
This circumftance feems to have been the caufe of the dif- 
eafe ; but it was cured by the refrefhments procured in Chili. 

At Valparaifo the ftrangers were received with the moft 
hofpitable kindnefs ; and, while the fhip and rigging were un- 
dergoing neceflary repairs, our author and his officers ac- 
cepted the invitation of the governor-general to St. Jago, the 
capital of Chili. The country through which they paffed 
was barren in a great degree: the inhabitants wanted many of 
the luxuries, al fome of the neceffaries, of life; but filver 
feemed to abound among them. 

The defcription of the ladies of St. Jago, and the account 
of that town, we will quote. 


‘ The generality of the ladies in St. Jago are not wanting in 
perfonal charms, and moft of thofe we had the pleafure of meet- 
ing this evening might rather be confidered handfome than other- 
ways; they are, in general, brunettes, with expreflive black eyes, 
and regular features; but a want of that neatnefs, which is fo 
much valued amongift Englifhmen, and fo much the pride of my 
fair countrywomen, was confpicuous in many particulars, efpeci- 
ally in the total neglect of their teeth, which are fuffered to be- 
come intolerably dirty. This inattention was not only in a very 
high degree offenfive, but it appeared to us incompatible with the 
pains that feemed to have been taken in the decoration of their 
perfons ; for, at this aflembly, they were all fuperbly dreffed, a- 
greeably to the fafhion of the country. The moft fingular part of 
their drefs was a fort of bell-hooped petticoat, that reached from 
the waift to juft below the knees, though fome of them did not 
wear them quite fo low ; immediately beneath this external part 
of their drefs appeared the under linen garment, the bottom of 
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which, as well as the taffels of their garters, was fringed with gold 
lace. 

‘ The general deportment of the ladies was lively and unre- 
ferved ; and they very obligingly loft no opportunity of relieving 
us from every little embarraflment, to which the difadvantages we . 
Jaboured under, in not underflanding their language, frequently 
expofed us; and I verily believe that there .were few occafions, 
during the whole of our voyage, in which our want of knowledge 
of the Spanif language was more fincerely regretted ; as it de- 
prived us of the pleaiure of enjoying the lively fallies of wit which 
we had reafon to believe occurred very often in the female circles, 
by the laughter and applaufe that their converfation fo frequently 
occafioned. This was certainly an evidence of their natural in- 


-genuity, though it did not amount to a proof of their minds hav- 


ing been duly cultivated; and it is not without concern that I ftate, 
from the teftimony of their own countrymen, that the education 
of the female part of the fociety in St. Jago is fo fcandaloufly neg- 
lected, as to confine the knowledge of reading and writing to a 
few of the ladies only. Some of them had the goodnefs to give 
us their names in writing, that we might the more eafily difcover 
and learn the true pronunciation of them; thefe were always writ- 
ten in large letters; but I do not mean from this circumftance, or 
from our having received but few of their names, to infer, that the 
education of-the fex is as much confined as was reprefented to us; 
yet the circumftance of their being totally unacquainted with any 
other language than the dialeét of the Spanifh fpoken at St. Jago, 
evinced that their education was of a homely nature.’ P. 433. 





¢ The city of St. Jago, including the detached houfes or fub- 
urbs, I fhould fuppofe, ‘cannot be lefs than three or four miles in 
circumference ; but this is only by eftimation, as I did not con- 
verfe with any one who could, or did, anfwer me this queftion ; 
but as the ftreets run at right angles to each other, and fome of 
them are lirtle fhort of a mile in length, this computation cannot 
be very erroneous. The city is well fupplied with water from the 
river Mapocho, which has its fource in the mountains, at fome 
diftance from the capital, and is made to branch off in fuch a 
manner, on its approaching the town, as to pafs through the prin- 
cipal ftreets. This, in a hot climate, cannot but be fuppofed a 
very great luxury, and as conducing extremely to the health of the 
inhabitants; but the fame want of cleanlinefs that pervades the in- 
fides of the houfes, here manifefted itfelf in the open air, and in- 
ftead of this ftream becoming the means by which the ftreets 
might have been kept conftantly fweet, it is rendered a moft infuf- 
ferable nuifance, by the prodigious quantity of filth which is emp- 
tied into it from the houfes. As no care was taken that a fuffi- 
ciency of water fhould be brought down to carry the foil and 
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naftinefs away, nor to remove it in places where it formed ob- 
ftructions to the current, and produced the moft offenfive exhala- 
tions; and as the {treets, which are narrow, are partially paved 
with {mall {tones in the middle, and with only a few flag-ftonés 
for foot paflengers on the fides, out walking about the town was, 
from thefe circumftances, rendered very unpleafant.’ Pp. 436. 


Some mifcellaneous remarks refpe€ting St. Jago are new, 
but not generally interefting ; and we have little to add from 
the fubfequent part of the voyage. Our author doubled Cape 
Horn, fearched in vain for l’Ifle Grande (which we noticed 
in ovr review of thevoyage of la Péroufe), and arrived fately 
at St. Helena. The French being then at war with Great 
Britain, he took advantage of the convoy of the Sceptre, and, 
with a large fleet of Eaft-[ndiamen, reached the mouth of the 
Shannon, whence he haftened to the Thames 

Thus ended a voyage that had continued nearly fix years, 
in which a very great extent of coaft had been furveyed with 
perfevering minutenefs, and in which various geographical 
facts had been completely afcertained. One error, the great 
caufe of the voyage, has been effectually deftroyed; and no 
hope can now be entertained of the exiftence of a north-weft 
paffage in fuch latitudes as can render it at any time prace 
ticable. 

While we contemplate with pleafure, in the fruits of- the 
voyage, the increafe of our geographical knowledge, we re~ 
joice that it was attended with {fo little lofs. Every hoftile 
contention with the Americans was avoided. with ftudious 
care. One man only died from difeafe—a flux conmuni- 
cated to the crew at the Cape by a Batavian fhip.. Three 
were drowned ; one was poifoned by eating mufcies; and one 
fuddenly difappeared. A lofs fo trifling, when the number of 
perfons employed, the length of the voyage, and the hazard. 
ous nature of the various fervices, are confidered, is almoft 
incredible, But, we fear, we muft add to the loffes that of 
captain Vancouver himfelf. His health, apparently delicate, 
feems to have been broken by the fatigues and anxieties of the 
voyage ; and he did not long furvive his return. In this nar- 
rative he has raifed a Jafting monument to the excellence of 
his head. and heart; his judgment and his benevolence are 
equally ftriking. Of the merits of his’ work we need not 
fpeak. We have followed it with due attention ; and havin 
commended it in our progrefs, we fhall merely obferve at 
prefent, that it is equally inftructive and intereiting. 
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Leétures on the Nature and End of the Sacred Office, and on the 
Dignity, Duty, Qualifications, and Charaéter of the Sacred 
Order. By Fohn Smith, D. D. one of the Minifiers of Cam- 
bleton. [Campbell-town]. Svo. 5s. Boards. Wright. 1798. 


THE many exhortations which have in all ages been ad- 
dreffed to the clergy on the nature of their office, feem to pre- 
clude much novelty on fuch a fubjeét; yet, as the times may 
gradually introduce different cuftoms repugnant to the facred 
charaéter, there will frequently be topics of this kind en which 
a pious teacher may intereft his hearers or his readers. Even 
the fame points, varied only in their form, may attract thofe 
who would have {purned at the drynefs of the laft century, 
or at the rigid and fanatical notions of the early fathers ; and 
we may add, that a work of this kind cannot be fuperfluous 
in times like the prefent, when it is more neceflary than ever 
to add line upon line, and precept upon precept. 

Thefe le&tures embrace every part of the clerical chara€ter. 
The ftyle is not at all times correct ; but the fentiments are 
juft ; and the writer’s great object is to excite true ideas of the 
dignity of his profeffion, and a juft abhorrence of thofe vices 
by which it may be degraded. To produce thefe effects, he 
condefcends to adopt even the legendary tales of ancient days : 
but, for the fake of the moral, we will not make very ftrong 
objections to the vehicle in which it is conveyed. An inftance 
of this kind may be feen in the vifion of a faint entering upon 
his holy office. 

‘ Coivin, now with God and his angels, had a vifion to this 
purpofe, on the day of his confecration to the miniftry. Aweful 
thoughts filled his foul. A heavenly light fhone in his cell, He 
turned his eye to the heavens, and, lo, they were illumined; he 
looked to the earth, and, lo, it was on fire. The judgment- 
throne was fet, and the inhabitants of heaven and earth affembled. 
Michaél ftood forth before the judge, and held in his hand that 
mighty . balance, in which fouls and their aétions are weighed. 
When ordinary mortals were put in the fcales, the ftandard by 
which they were tried was lefs and lighter; nor did they feem to be 
too fcrupuloufly weighed, if the beam ftood only near a poife. 
Nay, the breath of mercy made it fometimes incline in their fa- 
vour, when all the pleas that made for them could not decidedly 
caft it. But when minifters came to be weighed, the ftandard 
Was ten times augmented, for thofe of whom leaft was required ; 
and, in = that by which they were tried was the weight of 
the angel Ithiel, prince of the feventh or loweft order of the hier- 
archy of heaven, For God had ordained, that in the progreflive 
fcale there fhould be no blank, and that the higheft order of men 
fhould reach the loweft order of fuperior beings —Coivin reflected 
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on the dread office to which he was fet apart; he perceived the 
aweful fanétity and care which it required. His heart {welled ; 
the tears burft from his eyes; he wiped them with his hand, and 
the vifion vanifhed. The impreflion, however, remained, and 
Coivin lived on earth, innocent and active, as an angel of heaven.’ 
Pp. 28. 


We were pleafed with a remark on public worfhip, which 
is particularly applicable to the church of Scotland and to ma- 
ny congregations of Englifh diffenters. After recommending 
the language of {cripture, the author adds— 


‘ Some, perhaps,’ may object, that, as moft people already 
know the fcriptures, neither of thefe methods has the novelty or 
variety of a fermon, and will, therefore, be not fo pleafing; al- 
though I hope they will allow them to be at leaft equally ufeful. 
I might have thought as they.do, if I had not made the trial. 
But experience has corrected my judgment; for I find, by this 
courfe, that my people are better pleafed, as well as more edified. 
It is true, almoft all have the fcriptures in their hands; but it is 
aftonifhing how little the greateft part of them know of their con- 
tents. It is alfo almoft incredible how little an ordinary congrega- 
tion is benefited by a fermon, and how poor an account the moft 
attentive can fometimes give of it, after they have heard it. One 
may perhaps preach an hour (in the manner that fome do), and 
hardly one of a thoufand be the wifer or the better. But not fo if 
he read but a few minutes in the fcriptures. Befides, we ought to 
ufe the {criptures as we do our prayers, not fo much with a view 
to inform our heads, as to imprefs our hearts, and to advance in 
piety ; not to learn more, but to improve what we know already. 

‘ On thefe accounts, I muft fay, that to read the fcriptutes, and 
to worfhip more, and preach lefs, in our religious affemblies, 
would certainly tend more to cultivate the religious affections of the 
foul, as few will find themfelves more edified by a fermon, than 
by a fele& portion of fcripture. ‘To this we may add, that the 
fermons of the prefent age are generally more calculated to pleafe 
and entertain the ear, than to work compunétion in the foul, and 
change the heart. Hence the hearers almoft always go away 
forming fome opinion of the talents of the preacher, or the merits 
of the fermon, rather than filently meditating on the fubject, and 
applying it to their own fituation, Accordingly, we go to church, 
as we fay, “ to hear fermon,” and not to fpeak to God, or to 
hear God fpeak to us, which ought to be the principal ends of our 
attending the courts of the houfe of God.’ Pp, 178. 


The praGtice of reading fermons he reprobates ; and, in- 
deed, when we fee that the bar and the houfe of commons 
reject fuch a mode of delivering a difcourfe, we are aftonithed. 
that it fhould have fo many advocates inthe church, He pro- 
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perly obferves, that Demofthenes or Cicero, and even Paul of 
our Saviour, could not have produced fuch effects as are attri- 
buted to their orations or difcourfes, if their auditors had feen 
a precompofed paper before their eyes. 


¢ There is indeed a way of reading with a propriety and eafe; 
which may in fome degree refemble fpeaking. But the refem- 
blance at beft is very faint and diftant. Our very tone of voice, 
when we fpeak, is different from what it is when we read. The 
firft is the natural found of our organs of fpeech; the laft was ac- 
quired in learning to read, and ftill favours of that coldnefs and in- 
difference with which we then exprefled what we did not under- 
ftand. When we fpeak, our words feem to be the immediate dic- 
tates of the heart, and will more eafily find their way to the hearts 
of others. They will alfo be uttered with more fpirit and freedom, 
than if our eyes were fixed on a paper, which would further de- 
prive our words of thofe fignificant looks with which they might 
be accompanied; the powerful language of the eyes, fo full of ex~ 
preflion, force, and perfuafion. Reading, too, hinders us from 
obferving the countenances of our hearers, which would be no lefs 
animating to us than ours to them. It hinders us from obferving, 
whether they attend to us, whether they underftand us, or whether 
they are moved ; and, confequently, from accommodating our- 
felves always to their circumftances. In fhort, it is altogether in- 
compatible with true oratory and action, and fo much alters the 
nature of a fermon from what it would be, if repeated, that it can 
never have the fame effeét upon an audience.’ Pp. 219. 


f 

Though thefe extracts will enable our readers to form an 
idea of the author’s manner, we fhould not do juftice to his 
pious zeal if we did not oblerve, that, throughout his perform- 
ance, there reigns a fpirit of devotion tempered with know- 
ledge, that the fubjeéts of each lecture are well feleQed and 
well treated, and that the young clergyman into whofe hands 
the work may fall will reap no {mall advantage, if he fhould 
make it the object of his frequent attention. 
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Rifing Cafile, with other Pocms. By George Goodwin. 8voe. 
3s. 6d. Robinfons, 1798. 


"THESE poems, it is faid, were written at and under the 
age of nineteen years, We would diffuade young authors 
from thefe premature publications. A poet of nineteen, un- 
Jefs, indeed, he fhould poffefs the a/mof miraculous powers of 
Chatterton, fhould no more venture to publith his verfes, than 
a painter to exhibit his puerile fketches. One advantage, how- 
ever, accrues from this fault. The poems attraét the attention 
of more impartial critics than would probably be found among 
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the author’s acquaintance; and the young writer is taught 
what to avoid. The cenfure directed to another interefts him 
not ; but he feels and remembers it when applied to himfelf. 
Rifing Caftle is, from its length, the moft important piece 
in this little volume. It opens with a trite invocation to Fancy, 
and a trite addrefs to Time. The ruined ftate of the caftle is 
thus defcribed. 


* No fpires burnifh’d by the fun’s laft beam, 
Attract far-off, the wandering pilgrim’s fight ; 

Nor thro’ the windows doth the taper’s gleam, 
Cheer the lorn traveller with its twinkling light. 

No clock deep-founding {wells the buoyant gale, 
Or at dim evening, or at early morn; 

Not now its murmurs floating thro’ the vale, 
Roufe the poor vaffal at the mitty dawn. 

Fall’n! are the fpires that did erft appear, 
Above the fummits of yon waving trees; 

Fallen! the turrets, which for many a year, 
Woo’d the foft kiffes of the mollient breeze. 


‘ Now fades the fplendour of the god of day, 
As {wift he journies to the weftern main ; 
And the mild luftre of each parting ray, 
With purple tinges the pellucid plain. 
Now o’er yon marth, the mitts of evening fly, 
And the green raiment of the meadows hide ; 
Scarce can the traveller, far-off defcry, 
The cattle ranging o’er the green-hills wide, 
Pale ftreaks of gold, adorn the varied fky, 
And faint, and fainter, grows the fun’s laft beam ; 
The woods, the fields affume a fombre dye, 
And the mift rifes from the mazy ftream, 


‘ I love to fee, the grey-{moke curling o’er, 
The fhadowing valley, or the village green, 
The wheel revolving at the cottage door, 
Where all is happinefs, and peace ferene. 
I love to wander at the clofe of day, 
The harmlefs pleafures of the cot to mark, ’ 
To hear fad Philomel’s defponding lay, 
Or, the wild quavers of the foaring lark. 
Such fcenes of nature, my young bofom cheer, 
More than the mufic of Italian throats ; 
Who with fuch numbers can delight mine ear, 
Say,—who can warble more melodious notes ??_ P, 13. 


In this paffage we find /pires twice ufed as a diffyllable ; and, 
in various pages, inftances occur where this Procruftes poet 
has thus unmercifully ftretched out his fyllables. 
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Tise tale of fir Andred and Gunilda, in this poem, is flat and 
uninterefting. A young author fhould not venture to cope 
with Ovid and Mufzus. 

In the Monodrama of Hero, the author has not fufficiently 
attended to his ftory The prieftefs of Venus, remembering 
the endearments of mutual love, fpeaks of its calm enjoyments, 
its pure? tranfports. ‘This is not warranted by Mufzus. 


ogeiAs de duspopos ‘How, 
Xeparos iorawevoro, weveiy amavevde Acavice, 
Myxer’ avanrowery p.ivvwoloy aorepa AsxTpwy. 
Adda mobos xas woipa Binraro. 


Ah! had but Hero then forborne to urge 

Her haplefs hufband o'er the boift’rous furge, 

Forborne to kindle the inviting light, 

To gain the raptures of one fhort-liv’d night ! 

But eager paffion in her bofom rofe, 

Spurning reftraint; and fate decreed her woes. 
Beprorp’s Tranflation of Muszvus. 


Throughout the monodrama, it is evident that our young 
writer had that of Sappho in his recollection, without fuffi- 
ciently difcriminating between the fituations and feelings of 
the two characters. The death of Hero is certainly a happy 
fubject for this fpecies of poem; but it fhould be differently 
treated. She fhould be looking for Leander, and agitated by 
the hope that the tempeft might have deterred him from truft- 
ing himfelf to the fea, The fight of his corpfe fhould drive 
her to fuicide. Near the beginning of this foliloquy there is a 
paflage which we muft not pafs over without commendation. 


‘ The brave Leander floats a livid corpfe, 
Beneath this tower; while o’er his manly face 
The dark wave wafhes, and with plaintive moan 
Plays ’mid his yellow ringlets” v. 46. 


The plaintive moan is puerile; but the image of the hair 
floating on the waters fhows that Mr. Goodwin poffeffes the 
imagination of a painter or a poet. 

he following fketch, particularly the firft part, conveys a 
very favourable idea of the writer’s talents. 


* Far as the eye can trace, a fombre hue, 

That feems to mingle with the diftant clouds, 
Darkens the furface of the placid deep, 

Full many a league ;—the feamen know it well; 
And with fantaftic whiftling from the deck, 
Invite the coming breeze. It {peeds along, 
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And near, and nearer now, on fluttering wings, 
Haftes o’er the intervening fpace.—Anon, 
It wantons ’mid the fhrouds, and wildly fings 
Moft grateful mufic to the feaman’s ear, 
Shakes the flack cordage, and with friendly breath, 
Expands the bellying fails— 
‘ Not now the fun, 

Pours his bright glory o’er the wide expanfe, 
Nor gliftens on the wave.—Not now the birds 
Skim the green fea, ‘or dive amidft the furge, 
But haften to the fhore ; for fwiftly fa]l 
O’er the rough furface of the moaning deep, 
Eve’s lingering fhadows, and whilft falling, veil 
The ambient views.— 

‘ It is not pleafant now, 
To feel the light gale’s quivering pennons brufh 
O’er the cool cheek, or wa¥e the dew-bath’d hair; 
For from the fea, the briny damps arife, 
And on the zther floating, fling around 
Such chilling coolnefs as doth fhake the frame, 
And make the foul moft penfive. 

. * Now the mifts 
Hide the far fhore, and dim the profpe& round, 
Nor can the eye well trace the diftant bark, 

With fails dark fwelling, nor the high church fpire, 
Tall cliffs fteep-towering, nor the village {moke 

In columns winding o’er the upland lawn. 

For deep, and deeper grow the falling fhades, 

The qouds afflume a blacker dye, and foon 

Will night and filence reign o’er all around.’ Pp. 115. 


In the ballad of the Stranger there is little to commend. Mr. 
Goodwin's poems in blank verfe are indeed uniformly his beft. 
He feems to-have read the poems of a living writer with great 
attention, and to have copied his manner fometimes too clofely. 
In attempting to be Ample, there is danger of becoming in/ipid 
and inane. ‘The Mufes fhould not be tricked out in meretri- 
cious finery, neither fhould they be in the coarfe drefs of houfe- 
maids. 

Let not Mr. Goodwin imagine that we are criticifing him 
with feverity and harfhnefs, or that it is our with to difcourage 
him from his poetical ftudies. Had his volume been altogether 
worthlefs, had it contained no promife of better things, a few 
lines might have characterifed it. On the contrary, we have 
derived pleafure from thefe poems, imperfeét as they are; and 
it is becaufe we hope for more, that we have dwelt with fome 
minutenefs upon the faults of thefe. In the mean time, we 
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counfel him to extend his poetical reading, as the peculiarities 
of any author’s ftyle are infenfibly acquired by frequent pe- 
rufal ; and we advife him to correét the feeblenefs of vertifi- 
cation into which his prefent model may perhaps lead him, by 
the ftudy of Akenfide, and, above all, of Shakfpeare and Mil- 
ton. If he be patient of correction, we may a/mof promife 
him that he will rife to eminence. 
The monodramas refemble each other too much in their 
conclufion. 
* I miuft away.— 
For o’er yon mountains, foon the light-wing’d morn 
Will peep irradiant, and the poor fifher, 
Along the Hellespont’s wide beach will fpread 
His chequer’d nets.—Then rife! my foul arife ! 
And wing thy {peedy flight thro’ airy realms, 
To where Leander dwells.—Spirit below’d! 
I come !—I fly !—clafp—clafp—thy Hero !—’  P. 50. 





‘ But I muft go— 
For foon the fun-beams o'er yon towering hills, 
Will {parkle cheerily.—-The hunter then, 
As o’er this plain he journies to the chafe, * 
Will forrow at the fight, and mark with tears, 
Thofe warriors fleeping who fo lately hurl’d, 
‘ Their javelins at the wolf.— 
‘Come! falchion come ! 
Tafte thy old mafter’s blood, in many a fide 
Of chieftain thou haft plung’d, and now perform 
Thy duty.—Hark! the fpirits of the flain, 
Borne on the clouds etherial, invoke 
My lingering foul.—Ye fpirits of the bleft, 
Bear me to happinefs.—I come !—I fly!—’  p. 57. 


There is alfo too great a fimilarity between part of the 
poem of Rifing Caftle, and the commencement of the fourth 
fketch. : 

In one of the poems, the name of a village called Snetti/fham 
is introduced. We_-hope never to hear this unpleafing found 
again in verfe. If our author will look into the funereal odes 
of Dr.-Watts (and they abound with beauties) he will fee the 
ridiculous effe& produced by the ufe of ill-founding proper 
names. Would not Romeo and Juliet excite laughter, if the 
hero and heroine fhould addrefs each other as Timothy and 
Tabitha ? 
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Biogeaphia Navalis ; or impartial Memoirs of the Lives and 
Chara&ers of Officers of the Navy of Great Britain, from 
the Year 1660 to the prefent Time; drawn from the moft au- 
thentic Sources, ahd di[pofed in a Chronological Arrangement. 
By Fohn Charnock, E/g. 8vo. Vol. V. 75.6d. in Beards 
Faulder. 1797. 


A NAVAL hiftory is particularly interefting at the pre- 
fent period, when the unparalleled exploits of the Britifh com- 
manders have excited the extraordinary attention of Europe, 
and when the independence of the kingdom feems, more than 
at any former time, to depend on its navy. May that inde- 
pendence eternally fubfitt ! | 

The preceding volumes of this work were noticed in our 
Review with fome commendation, not unmixed with cen- 
fure*. To that part of the continuation which is now before 
us, the fame character is not inapplicable. 

This volume contains an account of thofe individuals who 
became captains in 1740, or in any of the fix following years. 
The firft comparatively copious article is that which concerns 
the duke of Bolton, whom the biographer vindicates from un- 
juft cenfures. A fketch of the life of vice-admiral Cotes im- 
mediately follows ; and his character is reprefented in a very 
favourable light. Sir Thomas Frankland is praifed for his ac- 
tivity, but is blamed with reafon for his ill-treatment of com- 
modore Pye. Admiral Holburne is not defended by the au- 
thor, except in a borrowed note, from the cenfure to which he 
expofed himfelf by his dilatory conduct in the expedition to 
Cape Breton: but the following anecdote is recorded to his 
honour ; 


‘During his paffige to England, from America, we believe 
from Louifburg, in which, as it is well known, he encountered a 
foft violent and tremendous tempeft, he had obferved a young 
officer particularly diligent, aétive, and ufeful on fo trying an cece 
cafion ; but at the fame time had taken notice of his ftriking feve- 
ral of the common men whom he thought flow or remifs in their 
duty. When the tempeft had in fome meafure fubfided, he fent 
for the young gentleman into his cabin, and addreffed him in the 
following manner: “ Sir, I have obferved, with the greateft plea- 
fure, your diligence and exertions; I fhall, in confequence of them, 
ufe my utmoft endeavours to procure your promotion, but if I ever 
know that you again ftrike a feaman, from that moment i renounce 
you—you wiil lofe all pretenfions to my favour and ‘friendfhip.” 


P. 426 
In the life of fir Charles Hardy, who, as many of our read- 





* See our XXth Vol. New Arr. p. 247. 
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ers may remember, commanded the channel fleet at the time 
of the menacing appearance of the French and Spanith Heets 
before Plymouth, Mr. Charnock has introduced what he ftyles 
‘a very exact and correct lift of the enemy’s force.’ From 
this lift it appears, that the fhips of the line amounted to 67 ; 
a number not very different from that which we recolle& to 
have been ftated at the time ;.namely, 66. The guns, taken 
in the average, were above 72 to each fhip. The French had 

6 fail of the line on this occafion ; the Spaniards, only 31. 
‘The Britith admiral had only < forty-four fhips of two and 
three decks, many of which were ill-manned, and in other 
refpects unfit for fervice :’ for avoiding an engagement, the:e- 
fore, he deferved no blame. He is deicribed by our author as 
¢ brave, prudent, gallant, and enterprifing—generous, mild, 
affable, and intelligent.’ 

Sir Thomas Pye is properly mentioned as 


‘an officer who affords an example of the poffibility of paffing 
through life, and attaining the higheft rank in the fervice, without 
the happinefs of experiencing a fingle opportunity of diftinguifh- 
ing himfelf, except by thofe qualities which are little valued by the 
million, though highly to be regarded and honoured by the dif- 
cerning.’ P, 112, 

After accounts of fir Charles Saunders, fir Francis Geary, 
and other eminent officers, and of many who were lefs diftin- 

uifhed, we meet with a long nairative of the life of lord 
Rodney, whofe good fortune was at leaft equal to his merit. 
Mr. Charnock fays of this commander, 


¢ Though he was condemned by fome *, he experienced no harder 
fate than has befallen many of his very brave cotemporaries. Ap- 
plauded, as we have feen him, by a much greater number, his me- 
rit muft be in fome degree admitted, as it enabled him to ftem 
completely a torrent of cenfure, which though probably not en- 
tirely undeferved, was at leaft unwarrantably exaggerated, and in- 
duftrioufly propagated by every art, fome of them of the meaneft 
kind, which the malignity of his enemies could invent.’ Pp, 227, 





‘ Though in private life he poffefled a contempt of money, 
which led him into extravagancies and difficulties fcarcely juftifia- 
ble, or pitiable, yet thofe very diftrefles appear to have carried 
with them a fufficient punifhment to render all pofthumous cen- 
fure unneceflary. Even his moft violent opponents muft admit, 
that no commander ever yet lived who had the good fortune to at- 
chieve fo many notable fervices, or reduce and deftroy, by the 
fleet under his immediate command, fo great a number of the ene= 


my’s fhips.’ Pp. 228. 





»* For his conduct at St. Euftatia, and fome inftances of fuppofed negligence. 
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he account of lord Keppel is eked out by the introdudtion 
of various papers, of which the fubftance might have been 
fatisfactorily given within a fhort compafs. ‘The article_is 


thus concluded: 


¢ It will be almoft impoffible to attempt any delineation of his 
lordfhip’s charaéter without incurring cenfure, either from his ad- 
mirers, or thofe of a different defcription. This will ever be the 
cafe with a man who, by unfortunately having.merits and qualities 
attributed to him fuperior to thofe he really potfefled, has induced a 
denial from his opponents of fuch virtues as they would without 
oppofition have unanimoufly allowed him the poffeffion of, had 
not his friends, by their imprudent attempt to raife him into fomes 
thing more than an hero, caufed the former to counterbalance_ex- 
travagant panegyric by ill-founded cenfure. Prior to that ill-fated 
event, which all men mutt admit was injurious to the country, the 
fervice, and his own fame, he was the idol of all parties and ranks, 
whether in or out of fervice: his bravery, his prudence, his acti- 
vity, his diligence, he had happily afforded reiterated -proofs of : 
a frankoefs of difpofition, an affability, that trait of character ufu- 
ally diftinguifhed by the appellation of good humour, had acquired 
him, among the feamen, a degree of love bordering almoft on adc- 
ration. To a charaéter anonymoutly given of him at the time of 
his deceafe it is fubjoined, “ That on every ocCafion he proved 
himfelf the friend of the meritorious, and the feaman’s protector; 
and that no officer in the fervice poffefled the love of the navy 
equal to himfelf.” 

‘ There was, however, a manifeft alteration, both in his difpo- 
fition and carriage, after his acceffion to the high rank he heid in 
the minifiry, an alteration painfully obferved by his warmeft ad- 
mirers; his former apparent opennefs and freedom of behaviour 
bécame, probably through neceflity, converted into referve; and 
his good nature funk into an habit of promifing thofe things which 
meither his power allowed, and, perhaps, on many occafions his 
inclination did not induce him to fulfil, This change caufed him, 
by infenfible degrees, to lofe much of that popularity he had before 
acquired ; and it is by no means certain, if chance, or the politi- 
cul current of affairs had permitted him to continue much longer 
moving in the public {phere, he would have experienced * the fame 
mortifying reverfe which has, ever fince the exiftence of govern- 
Ments; occafionally attended the -brighteft meteors of popularity. © 
As it was, he lived not to acquire the dignity of being publicly 
hated, but paffed through the latter end of life unmelefted, unfaty- 
rifed, and nearly unnoticed. 





* The context requires, that the paffage—it is by mo means certain... .., . he 
would have expericnced—thould thus be altered: it is probable that he would have 
experienced, or it is by no means certain that he would not haya experienced. Ry,» 


Crit. Rev. VoL. XXV, March, 1799. 
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* With many excellent qualities poffefled by this gentleman were 
certainly mingled fome failings, a confequence naturally attendant 
on the imperfection of human nature ; and thofe who with to im- 
prefs on pofterity confummate perfection of charaéter, are certainly 
guilty of premeditated flattery apd falfehood.’ Pp. 345. 


Sir Peter Denis is highly praifed: commodore Forett re- 
ceives juftencomium : the courage and the ¢ nice are of 
captain Gardiner (who ferved under admiral Byng, and was 
mortally wounded in the memorable action with the Foudroy- 
ant) are honourably mentioned; anecdotes are given of the 
‘high fpirit’ and ¢ rough pleafantry’ of admiral Gayton; and 
vice-admiral Byron is faid to have ¢ died with the univerfal 
and juftly-acquired reputation of a brave and excellent officer, 
but of a man extremely unfortunate” 

Earl Howe is introduced among thofe who. were promoted 
to the rank of captain in the year 1746. His exploits and 
fervices are regularly traced from that time to 1796, when he 
became ‘ admiral of the fleet, as being the fenior officer on the 
lift of admirals.’ [t is not probable that he will ever again 
enter into active fervice. 

Sir Hugh Pallifer is more mildly treated by this biographer 
than he would have been by a proteffed advocate of Keppel ; 
but it is admitted, that ¢ his friends may wifh he had in fome 
few points acted differently from what he did,’ and that he 
‘ poffeffed a warm temper.’ : 

If this work fhould be continued on the fcale hitherto fol- 
lowed, it will prove very voluminous ; but it might be ren 
dered more acceptable to the public, by the omiffion of many 
articles which are certainly uninterefting. 


- 
—_ 





Dr. Fahnfon’s Table-Talk : containing Aphorifms on Litera- 
ture, Life, and Manners, with Anecdotes of diftinguifit 
Perfons: feleéted and arranged from Mr. Bofwell’s Life of 
Fohnfon. 8vo. 6s. Boards. Dilly. 1798. 


THE editor had begun to digeft Mr. Bofwell’s lively voe 
lume of memorabilia under general heads, before the death of 
that gentleman. The prefent compilation is the refult. The 
form is more pleafing; the materials are better arranged; and, 
by the omiffion of many trifles, the whole is rendered more 
worthy of Dr,.Johnfon. The volume has loft fome of its 
zeft from want of novelty ; but many of the opinions are fo 
juft, and are expreifed in language fo energetic, that it will 
always be interefting. 

As we followed Mr. Bofwell fo minutely on his firft ap- 
pearance, we—have little to obferve on the prefent occafion, 
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except to announce the volume, and give fome fpecimens of 
our moralift’s appearance in his more contracted ftate, when 


‘ The huge great body that the giant bore 
Is vanifh’d quite, and of that monftrous mafs 
But little left.’ 


We fhall firft. tranferibe fome of the remarks under the 
head of * education.’ 





* In one of Mr. Dilly’s literary parties, fomebody was mentioned 
as having wifhed that Milton’s “* Traétate on Education” fhould 
be printed along with his poems in the edition of the Englifh Poets 
then going on, Johnfon faid, “ It would be breaking in upon the 
plan ; but would be of no great confequence. So far as it would 
be any thing it would be wrong. Education in England has beea 
in danger of being hurt by two of its greateft men, Milton and 
Locke. Milton’s plan is impracticable, and I fuppofe has never 
been tried ; Locke’s, I fancy, has been tried often enough, but is 
very imperfect ; it gives too much to one fide, and too little to the 
other: it gives too little to literature, 

¢ On another occafion he faid, “* Where there is no education, 
as in favage countries, men will have the upper hand of women. 
Bodily ftrength, no doubt, contributes to this; but it would be fo, 
exclufive of that; for it is mind that always governs. When it 
comes to dry underftanding, man has the better,’ P. 72. 


Speaking of the difference between reafon and infting, Johnfon 


‘ repeated an argument, which is to be found in his “ Ram= 
bler,” againft the notion that the brute creation is endowed with 
the faculty of reafon: “ birds build by inftin&; they never im- 
prove; they build their firft neft as well as any one that they ever 
build.” Goldfmith faid, “ Yet we fee if you take away a bird’s 
neft with the eggs in it, fhe will make a flighter neft, and lay 
again.””—Johnfon. “ Sir, that is becaufe at firft the has full time 
and makes her neft deliberately. In the cafe you mention fhe is 
preffed to lay, and muft therefore make her neft quickly, and con- 
fequently it will be flight."—-G. “ The nidification of birds is 
what is leaft known in natural hiftory, though one of the moft cu- 
rious things in it.” P. 73. 


The following obfervations on hofpitality, under the title 
of * Manners,’ deferve attention. 


* Being afked how far he thought wealth fhould be employed in 
hofpitality, he anfwered, ** You are to confider, that ancient hofpi- 
tality, of which we hear fo much, was in an uncommercial coute 
try, when men being idle were glad to be entertained at rich men’s 
tables; but in a commercial country, in a bufy country, time be- 
comes precious, and therefore hofpitality is not fo much valued. 
No doubt there is ftill room for a som degree of it; and a man 
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has a fatisfaétion in feeing his friends eating and drinking arouné 
him : but promifcuous hofpitality is not the way to gain real in» 
fluence. You muft help fome people at table before others ; you 
mutt afk fome people how they like their wine oftener than others, 
You therefore offend more people than you pleafe. You are like 
the French ftatefman who faid when he granted a favour, * F’ai 
fait dix mécontens et un ingrat.’ Befides, fir, being entertained 
ever fo well at a man’s table, impreffes no lafting regard or efteem. 
No, fir, the way to make fure of power and-influence is, by lend- 
ing money confidentially to your neighbours at a {mall intereft, or 
perhaps at no intercft at all, and having their bonds in your pof- 
feffion.”—Bofwell. “* May not a man, fir, employ his riches to ad- 
vantage in educating young men of merit ?’’—Johnfon. * Yes, fir, 
if they fall in your way ; but if it be underftood that you patronize 
young men of merit, you will be haraffed with folicitations. You 
will have numbers forced upon you who have no merit; fome will 
force them upon you from miftaken partiality; and fome from 
downright interefled motives, without fcruple ;. and you will be dif- 
graced, For hofpitality as formerly praétifed, there is no longer the 
fame reafon; heretofore the poorer people were more numerous, 
and, from want of commerce, their means of getting a livelihood 
more difficult ; therefore the fupporting them was an act of great 
benevolence ; now that the poor can find maintenance for theme 
felves, and their labour is wanted, a general undifcerning hofpitality 
tends to ill, by withdrawing them from their work to idlenefs and 
drunkennefs. Then formerly rents were received in kind, fo that 
Were was a great abundance of provifions in poffeflion of the own, 
ers of the lands, which, fince the plenty of money afforded by com- 
merce, is no longer the cafe. 

“ Hofpitality to ftrangers and foreigners in our country is now 
almoft at an end, fince, from the increafe of them that come to us, 
there have been a fufficient number of people that have found aa 
intereft in providing inns and proper accommedations, which is in 
general a more expedient method for the entertainment of travel- 
Jers. Where the travellers and ftrangers are few, more of that hof- 
pitality fubfifts, as it has not been worth while to provide places of 
accommodation. In Ireland there is ftill hofpitality to ftrangers ia 
fome degree ; in Hungary and Poland probably more.” Pp, 106. 


_ We will felet another paffage, as it is curious. 


¢ Mr. Beauclerk’s great library was after his death fold in London 
by auction,. Mr. Wilkes faid, he wondered to find in it fucha 
numerous collection of fermons, feeming to think it ftrange that a 
tleman of Mr. Beauclerk’s charaéter in the gay world, fhould 
have chofen to have many compofitions of that kind.—“ Why, fir 
(faid-Johnfon), you are to confider, that fermons make a confider- 
able branch of Englifh literature; fo that a library muft be, very 
imperfc& if it has not a Bumerous colleGioa of fermons; aud in all 
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eolleétions, fir, the defire of augmenting it grows ftronger in pro- 
portion to the advance in acquifition ; as motion is accelerated by 


the continuance of the impetus. Befides, fir (looking at Mr. Wilkes _ 


with a placid but fignificant fmile), a man may collect fermons 
with intention of making himfelf better by them. I hope Mr, 
Beauclerk intended, that fome time or other that fhould be the cafe 
with him.” 

* Sir John Pringle had expreffed a wifh to have Dr. Johnfon’s 
opinion what were the beft Englifh fermons for ftyle. Mr. B. one 
day took an opportunity of mentioning feveral to him. Atter- 
bury ?—Johnfon. “ Yes, fir, one of the beft.”—Bofwell. “ Tillot- 
fon ?”—J, “ Why not now. I fhould not advife a preacher at this 
day to imitate Tillotfon’s ftyle; though I don’t know; I fhould be 
Cautious of objecting to what has been applauded by fo many fuf- 
frages, —- South is one of the beft, if you except his peculiarities, and 
his violence, and fometimes coarfenefs of language. Seed has a 
very fine ftyle; but he is not very theological.—Jortin’s fermons 
aré very elegant.—Sherlock’s ftyle too is very elegant, though he 
has not made it his principal fludy, And you may add Smallridge. 
_ All the latter preachers have a good ftyle. Indeed, nobody now 
talks much of ftyle: every body compofes pretty well. . There are 
fo fuch unharmonious periods as there were a hundred years ago, 
I fhould recommend Dr. Clarke’s fermons, were he orthodox, 
However, it is very well known where he was not orthodox, which 
was upon the doé¢trine of the Trinity, as to which he is a condemn- 
ed heretic; fo one is aware of it.”"—B. “I like Ogden’s fermons 
on prayer very much, both for neatnefs of ftyle and fubtilty of rea- 
foning.”—J. * I fhould like to read all that Ogden has written.”— 
B. “ What I with to know is, what fermons afford the beft {peci- 
men of Englith pulpit eloquence.”—J. “ We have no fermons 
addreffed to the paffions that are good for any thing; if you mean 
that kind of eloquence.”—A clergyman (whofe name I do not re- 
colleét) atked, “« Were not Dodd’s fermons addreffed to. the paf- 
fions?”—J, “ They were nothing, fir, be they addreffed to what 


they may.” 


‘ Sir Jofhua Reynolds praifed Mudge’s fermons. — Johnfon. 


** Mudge’s fermons are good, but not practical, He grafps more 
fenfe than he can hold; he takes more corn than he can make into 
meal; he opeps a wide profpeét, but fo diftant, that it is indiftiné, 
Tlove Biair's fermons. Though the dog is a Scotchman, and a 
prefbyterian, and every thing he fhould not be, I was the firft to 
praife them, Such was my candour (finiling).”"—Mrs. Bofcawen, 
“* Such his great merit to get the better of all your prejudices.”— 
J. “ Why, madam, let us compound the matter; let us afcribe it 
to my candour and his merit.” Pp. 343. 


The heads, under which the different paflages are arranged, 


feem not to have been very judicioufly chofen, nor are they 
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very comprehenfive ; but the critic muft be faftidious to whom 
this will give pain. 

It has been obferved, that the collectors of Johnfon’s anec- 
dotes were not fufficiently careful of his ‘ fair fame.” When a 
quantity was procured, the whole was publifhed. What he faid 
in the moments of impatience, fpleen, or pain, was not {pared ; 
and the effufions of ill nature, of which the reflections of the 
night led him to repent, were collected and publifhed with 
avidity. An objection fo often made fhould have had more 
influence with the prefent editor. Our recolleGtion does not 
affift us in determining how much of this kind has been fup- 
preffed ; but we fee too much of it in this epitome. Should it 
ever reach another edition, the friends to the memory of John- 
fon will with for the curtailment of fome parts ; and they can 
probably communicate as much as will compenfate the dimi- 
nution of the volume. 
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Tho Gentleman’s and Connoiffeur’s Diftionary of Painters. 
Containing a complete ColleSion, and Account, of the moft 
diftinguifhed Artifis, who have flourifhed in the Art of Paint- 
ing at Rome, Venice, Naples, Florence, aud other Cities of 
Italy; in Holland, Flanders, England, Germany, or France ; 
Srom the Year 1250, when the Art of Painting was revived, 
by Cimabue, to the Year 1767 ; including above Five Hundred 
Kears, and the number of Artifis amounting to near One Thou- 
fand Four Hundred. Extra&ed from the moft authentic 
Writers who have treated on the Subje& of Painting, in La- 
tin, Italian, Spanifa, Englifh, French, Low Dutch, Se. 
By the Rev. M. Pilkington, A. M. Vicar of Donabate and 
Portraine, in the Diocefe of Dublin. A New Edition. Tea. 
which is added, a Supplement: containing Anecdotes of the 
latefi and mof? celebrated Artifis, including feveral by Lord 
Orford ; alfo Remarks on the prefent State of the Art of 
Painting, by Fames Barry, E/g. R. A. Profeffor of Painting 
to the Royal Academy. gto. 12 17s. Boards. Robin- 
fons. 1798. 


‘THOUGH a confiderable period has elapfed from the 
firft publication of this di€tionary, which was noticed in our 
AXXXth volume, it has continued to be a ftandard work, and 
almoft the only performance of the kind, of an extent equal to 
the importance of the fubje&t. A new edition, however, was 
long defired. We formerly obferved, that the author’s pre- 
dilection for the Flemifh painters had induced him to pafs 
Ove in a curfory manner, thofe of the Italian fchool; and 
we lamented that, as his charaCters of painters were not drawn 
from-obiervation of their works, with the affiftance of a cur- 
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rect {cientific tafte, but from numerous authors whofe opi- 
nions differed, his criticifms were not always juft or contiftent,, 
For this reafon, many perfons were induced to with for a new 
work from the hands of an artift or a connoiffeur, whofe 
tafte and extentive knowledge of paintings wouid have fup- 
plied the deficiencies of Mr. Pilkington’s performance. Yet 
perhaps the public would not have greatly gained. ‘Tafle is 
often: capricious :' thofe who are allowed to be the beft judges 
often value what others think meanly of, and, on the contrary, 
will fometimes defpife what the generality of perfons admire. 
A judicious colleétion from, and a comparifon of the opinions 
of, the beft authors, will often fupply, by labour, what genius 
would not ftoop to, or what tafte alone would not afford, 
Mr. Pilkington’s diligence has never been queftioned ; and his 
merits, on the whist: have been acknowledged. It might 
therefore have been improper to take the work out of his 
hands. : 

The fupplement is our only objeé at this time. “Jt contains 
accounts of fome painters who efcaped Mr. Pilkington’s no- 
tice in the former cdition, and of fome whofe deaths were fub- 
fequent to the date of that publication. We regret that fome 
additions and occafional alterations were not made in the dic- 
tionary itfelf, that the names added are fo few, and that the 
accounts of fome of the artifts are fo barren. ‘The new lives 
are thofe of Barret, who died in 1784; Battoni, who diéd in 
1786; Cooper, 1743; Cotes, 1770; Gainfborough, 1788 ; 
Hayman, 1776; Highmore, 1780; Hogarth, 1764; Hudfon, 
1779; Jervas, 1739; Knapton, 1778; Louis and John La- 
guerre, 1721 and 1748; Lambert, 1765; Lens, 1741; Lio- 
tard ; Mengs, 1779; Monamy, 1749; Mortimer, 1779; 
Nollikins, 1748; Phillips; Piazetta, 1754; Sir Jofhua Rey- 
nolds, 1792; Richardion, 1745;. Scott, 1772; Tavernier ; 
Vernet, 1786; Viani of Bologna, 1711; Wilfon, 1782 ; 
Wotton, 1765 ; Worlidge, 1706 ; Worfldale and Zincke, 
1767. 

Of thefe articles the execution is unequal ; and, in general, 
the pictures want the glow and warmth of colouring, diftin- 
guifhable in an artift who works con amore. The author 
feems to have given way, in the profecution of his tafk, to 
liftlefs ennui: his attention may have been diftracted by other 
objets, or not eagerly engaged in thofe which were before 
him. Had the work been longer delayed, he might have avail- 
ed himfelf of fome judicious criticifms of Mr. Jackfon oni the 
works and manner of fir Jofhua Reynolds and Mr, Gainf- 
borough. | 

In feleGting a fpecimen, we feel fome difficulty. We are at- 
tracted by the amiable and ingenious Mortimer, by the eccen- 
tric Gainfborough, and the mafterly Reynolds. We will 
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fix, however, on the concluding part of the account of the late 
prefident of the academy, as it is fuperior, in point of ftyle, to 
the reft of the work, and deferves attention in other points of 
view. 

* In many refpeéts, both as a man and as a painter, fir Jofhua 
Reynolds cannot be too much praifed, ftudied, and imitated by 
every one who wifhes to attain the like eminence, His inceflant 
induftry, never wearied into defpondency by m sifcarriage, or elated 
into negle& by fuccefs, has already been noticed: in addition to 
which it may be further faid, that when the man went abroad, he 
did not leave the painter at home: he praétifed his profeffion 
every where elfe, as well as in his painting room, All nature and 
all art was his academy; and his mind was conftantly awake, 
ever on the wing, co! nprehenfive, vigorous, difcriminating and 
retentive, With tafte to perceive all ‘the varieties of the pictu- 
refque, judgment to feleét, and fkill to combine what would ferve 
his purpofe; few have ever been empowered by nature to do 
more from the funds of his own genius, and none ever endeavoured 
more to take advantage of the labours of others, in making a fplen- 
did and ufeful collection of which no expence was {pared : : his 
houfe was filled to the remoteft corners with caits from the antique 
pictures, ftarues, drawings, and prints, by the various mafters of 
all the different fchools and nations. ‘Thofe he looked upon as his 
library, with this advantage, that they decorated at the fame time 
that they inftruéted. ‘They. claimed his conftant attention, objects 
at once of amufement, of ftudy, and of competitioii, 

‘ Beautiful and feducing as his ftyle undoubtedly was, it cannot 
be recommended in fo unreferved a manner as his indufiry both in 
ftudy and practice. Colouring was evidently his firft excellence, 
to which all others were more or lefs facrificed ; and though in 
{plendor and brilliancy he was exceeded by Rutiens aid Paul 
Veronefe, in force and depth by Titian and Rembrandt, and in 
frefhnefs and truth by Velafquez and Vandyke, yet perhaps he 
poffefled a more exquifite combination of all thefe qualities, and 
that peculiarly his own, than is to be found in the works of either 
of thofe celebrated mafters, 

¢ In hiftory, he does not appear to poffefs much fertility of in- 
vention ; as, whenever he has introduced a ftriking figure, it may 
commonly be traced and found to belong to fome of his prede- 
ceffors ; and at the utmoft, he can only be allowed the merit of 
fkilful, adaptation ; ; but In portrait, the variety of his attitudes and 
bac op heey is unequalled by any painter, anciént or modern, and 
that variety is generally accompanied with grace in the turn of his 
figures and d ignity in the airs of his heads, 

* Drawing, as he himfelf candidly confeffes, was the part of the 
ait in which he was moft defeétive ; and from a defire perhaps ta 
hide this defect, .with an over-folicitude to produce a, fuperabun- 
dant t richnefs of effect, he was too frequently téinpted to fritter his 
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lishts and cut up his compofition, particularly if it happened to be 
large, into too many parts: in his fmaller hiftories however, where 
he had only a few heads to manage, and in portraits, his com 
fition, both with regard to the adaptation and contraft of lines, dnd 
the difpofition of the maffes of light and fhadow, is often very ex- 
cellent. 

‘ In execution, though he wanted the firmnefs and breadth ne- 
ceffary to the higheft ftyle of art, the fpirit and fweetnefs of his 
touch was admirable, and would have been more remarkable had 
he been more a mafter of drawing; but not being readily able to 
determine his forms, he was obliged to go over and over the fame 
part, till fome of the vivacity of his handling was frequently loft: 
his labour however was never wholly loft, for he added to the 
force and harmony of his picture by every repetition. 

© His ftyle is precifely that which in his difcourfes he denomi- 
nates the ornamental ; and it is remarkable, that the beauties of 
this ftvle, which it was his conftant delight to contemplate, his 
conftant endeavour to attain, and which he did attain to an almoft 
unexampled degree of excellence, he treats in his writings with a 
feverity bordering on contempt; while the grand ftyle, the beau- 
ties of which he probably never attempted, is fpoken of in a man- 
ner approaching to idolatry: not only ‘its fevere and majeftic fim- 
plicity, but its drynefs, accidental hardnefs of manner, and inhar- 
monious effect, proceeding evidently from want of fkill in the art- 
ift, are excufed, and almoft infifted on as effential beauties, His 
theory indeed was nearly in all points in dite€t oppofition to his 
~ praétice, for he devoted his life almoft entirely to portrait-painting ; 


yet in his difcourfes, after having difcriminated the grand from the - 


{ubordinate ityles, and afferted that the pretenfions of the profeffor 
of the latter to the name of painter, are juft what the epigtamma- 
tift and fonnetteer have to the title of poet, he fays, * In the fame 
rank, or perhaps lower, is the cold painter of portraits.” For this 
dereliction of his theory, he has, when it was hinted to him, been 
heard to make two excufes : Firft, “ that he adapted his ftyle to the 
tafte of his age,” But onght not a great man, placed at the head 
of the art, to endeavour to lead and improve the tafte of the public, 
inftead of being led and corrupted by it? Secondly, “ that a man 
does not always do what he would, but what he can.” This, 
whatever truth there may be in it, certainly comes with an ill grace 
from the mouth of one who conftantly and confidently maintained 
in his writings, * that by exertion alone every excellence, of what- 
ever kind, even tafte and genius iifelf, might be acquired.” 

‘ The fact is, perhaps, that he never truly felt the excellence of 
the grand ftyle, of which -his difappointment at the firft fight of the 
works of Raffaelle in the Vatican, in addition to his violent oppofi- 
tion to it in his practice, is a ftrong proof. He wrete from his 
head, but he painted from his heart; and the world probably lofes 
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nothing by his not having had an opportunity of putting his refolu- 
tion in practice, of adopting the ftyle of Michael Angelo, could he 
have been permitted to begin the world again ; a declaration made 
evidently without a proper appreciation of his powers, which do not 
at all appear to have been calculated for excelling in that ftyle.’ 


Pp. 8:8. 


The hfe of Mortimer is written with a warmth of affe€tion 
for the man (and who that knew him did not feel that affec- 
tion in.the fulleft glow ?) though not with fufficient ardor for 
the artift. Little 1s faid of Gainfborough, befides what is co- 

ied from one of the academic difcourfes of Reynolds. 

Of Wilfon, who was an excellent painter, Mr. Pilkington 
{peaks with the warmth of an artift. We will extra& a part 


of this article. 


‘It may be faid of this artift, with great truth, #7 molitur inept. 
His tafte was fo exquifite, and his eve fo chafte, that whatevef 
came from his eafel bore the ftamp of elegance and truth, The 
fubjeéts he chofe were fuch as did a credit to his judgment. They 
were the felections of tafte ; and whether of the fimple, the ele- 
gant, or the fublime, they were treated with an equal felicity. Ine 
deed, he poffeffed that verfatility of power, as to be one minute an 
eagle {weeping the heavens, and the next, a wren twittering a fim- 
ple note on the humble thorn. 

‘ His colouring was in general vivid and natural; his touch, 
fpirited and free ; his compofition, fimple and elegant; his lights 
and fhadows, broad and well diftributed ; his middle tints in per- 
fe& harmony, while his forms ~in general produced a pleafing im- 
prefion. Wilfon has been called the Englif Claude; but how 
unjuftly, fo totaliy different their flyle! To draw a parallel be- 
tween the two artifts, we fhould fay, that the Frenchman too often 
fatigues by the detail: he enters too far into the minutia of nature, 
—he painted her littleneffes. Wilfon, on the contrary, gives a 
breadth to nature, and adopts only thofe features that more emi~ 
nently attract attention. Claude, proud of fhewing to the world 
the truth of his eve, in regard to the aérial perfpective, produces a 
number of petty parts, paltry projections, fuch as hedges, banks, 
hillocks, &c, to prove his power in a certain department of paint- 
ing, which, though far from contemptible, is very diftant from the 
higher orders of the art. Claude introduces, at times, groups of 
unineaning and uninterefting figures; while Wilfon introduces a 
paucity, but fuch as are not only appropriate to the fcene, but 
form a part of the compofition. The mind of Wilfon was that of 
a claflic; the mind of Claude, of a mechanic, dead to the ener- 
gies of claffic fenfibiliry, The pencil of Claude was capable only 
of defcribing the general appearances of nature; that of Wilfon, 
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to clothe them with elegance and grandeur. Claude, poffeffing no 
abftract idea of beanty, was confined to the individual merit of the 
fcene: Wilfon, onthe contrary, gifted with the charming ideal, 
could fafcinate by combination. Claude was a pretty, fimple; 
country girl; Wilfon was a beauty of a higher order, command- 
ing the graces, and uniting them to fimplicity. Claude fometimes 
painted grand f{cenes, but without a mind of grandeur; Wilfon, on 
the contrary, could infufe a grandeur into the meaneft objects. 
Claude, when he drew upon the bank of his own ideas, was a 
mere caftrato in the art; witnefs the landing of A‘neas in Italy. 
How poverty-ftruck the fcene !—an enterprize deftitute of motion 
—a few clumfy veffels, with a few figuies, more refembling 
Dutch hoys unlading at a London wharf, than fhips arrived with 
an army, to form the Roman empire, and give a race to immore 
tality. Wilfon, on the contrary, was a Hercules. When his 
fubje&t was grand, he clothed it with thunder; witnefs his Celadon 
and Amelia, his Niobe, &c. To compare their works that de- 
manded imagination, were to draw a parallel between ftrength and 
imbecillity, the two miferable ftatues of Johnfon and Howard in 
St. Paul’s cathedral, and the labours of Praxiteles. Claude was 
rather the plain and minute hiftorian of landfcape; Wilfon was the 
poet. 

‘ It is tobe regretted, that Wilfon and Reynolds, the two le- 
viathans of the art, and congenial in their painting powers, fhould 
have entertained a jealoufy of each other. But a coldnefs, border- 
ing on contempt, betrayed itfelf too often in both; in fhort, they 
could fcarcely be civil; witnefs the following little anecdote: at a 
cénvivial meeting of the royal academicians, fir Jofhua (who per- 
ceived not. Wilfon at his elbow), after launching out into encomi- 
ums on the merits of Gainfborough, deciared that he was the firft 
landfcape-painter in England, Not the firft landfcape-painter,” 
replied Wilfon, “ but every judge muft allow Mr, Gainfborough 
to be the firft portrait-painter.” The affertions of both were defti- 
tute of candour and truth; at the fame time it mutt be confeffed, 
that Gainfborough’s orb moved in a {phere not much inferior to 
theirs.” Pp, 823. : 


To the di€tionary are fubjoined Mr. Barry’s remarks on the 
prefent ftate of the art of painting, Thee obfervations are 
well known, and need not detain us, But we cannot conclude 
our article without commending this volume as a valuable re- 


pofitory of facts and obfervations on the fubject of the arts and | 


artifts—of information fcattered in numerous volumes, and 
(in many of them) interrupted by trifling difquifitions or un- 
important anecdotes. 
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Geographical Illuftrations of Scotiz/h Hiftory, containing the 
Names of Places mentioned in Chronicles, Hiftories, Re- 
cords, Fc. with. Correétions of the corrupted Names, and 
Explanations of the difficult and difputed Points, in the hif- 
torical Geography of Scotland ; the Names being alphateti- 
cally arranged, with References to their Pofition in the hifio- 

_ vical Map of Scotland, which accompanies the Work: toge- 
ther with a compendious Chronology of the Battles to the Year 
1603; collected from the bef? Authorities, hifterical and geo- 
Gestion! by David Macpherfon. 4to. 10s. 6d. fewed. 

icol, 1796. | 


THE want of an accurate geographical accompaniment 
of the hiftory of Scotland has long been a ground of incon- 
venience and complaint. ‘The idea of providing a remedy for 
this deficiency was long entertained by Mr. Macpherfon ; and 
the prefent publication is the fruit of his diligent refearches. 

The wérk and the map are fo clofely conneéted, that many 
parts of the former are mere names, attended only with re- 
ferences to the latter. Other names are followed by fhort me- 
moranda ; but fome of the articles are more copious, becaufe 
they relate to points which have been frequently or ftrongly 


contefted. 
The longeft article in the work is that which refpects the 


ifles. 


© In thefe iflands’ (it is faid) ‘ the Scots appear to have effeétéd 
their firft Britifh fettiements about the middle of the third century 
under Riada or Reuda, whofe name perhaps remains in Rothifay, 
the ancient appellation of Bute, though afterwards reftricted to the 
capital of it. About the year soo the ifles on the west fide of Er- 
gyl appear to have been tubject to Enegus, the fon of Erk, and 
brother of Fergus. It was in Hyora, one of thefe ifles, that Cos 
lumba eftablifhed the feat of his fpiritual empire, whence religion, 
learning, and {cience, fuch as they were then known, were difles 
minated, not only over the adjacent ifles, but alfo over Scotland, 
and a great part of England. 

‘ As the poffeffion of iflands muft ever follow the dominion of 
the fea, all the iflands adjacent to Scotland were frequently plun- 
dered, and (excepting the few {mall ones in the Forth) at length, 
about the year goo, completely occupied by piratical rovers, and 
exiles from Norway, who were unwilling to fubmit to Harold 
Harfagur, then eftablifhed monarch of all the petty kingdoms of 
Norway. Harold fome time after made an expedition againft Ork- 
ney and Hialtland (or Scetland), which he fubdued, and ereéted 
them into an iarldom (or earldom) to be held of the crown of 


Norway, which he beftowed on one of his nobles and his heirs 
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He alfo fent an officer, called Ketil (whofe ample poffeffions in 
Norway he wanted to feize for himfelf) to fubdue the iflands on 
the weft fide of Scotland, and to govern.them in his name. Ke- 
til, having eftablifhed himfelf, and conciliated the affections of the 
principal people of the iflands, fet up for an independent king; 
and his fucceffors during many centuries retained the regal title and 
dignity, generally.acknowleging however the feudal fuperiority of 
the kings of Norway, and fixing the feat of their little maritime 
empire in Mann. 

¢ Under the government of thefe Norwegian princes the -ifles 
appear to have been very flourifhing. They were crowded with 
people; the arts were cultivated ; and manufadtures were carried to 
a degree of perfe€tion, which was then thought excellence,’ 


Mr. Macpherfon is of opinion, that the Lothene of the 
Saxon Chronicle did not include any part of modern England, 
though fome hiftorians and antiquaries {peak of that province 
as having been the fame with Northumberland, or as havin 
included this county. He endeavours to prove, that thename 
in queftion was applied to a part of the country between the 
Forth and the Tweed ; that Scotland was long confidered as 
bounded to the fouthward by the former of thofe rivers ; and 
that, though England is mentioned in the Chronicle as the 
territory within which Lothene was comprehended, it ‘was 
that part of the country of the Angles which lay to the north- 
ward of the Tweed. But his arguments are not decifive ;- and 
we are rather inclined to adopt the opinion of thofe who have 
extended the boundaries of Lothene to the river Tyne. 

When he treats of the Picts, he does not enter into any dif- 
cuffion refpecting their a but what he fays of them may 
be pronounced to be correct. ~ 


¢ When the Romans firft paffed the Forth, this nation appears to 
lave poffefled moft of the country beyond it. Notwithftanding 
the praifes heaped upon Agricola, it is certain, that he made no 
conqueft of any part of the Pichtifh territory, which remained 
free from the Roman yoke till about A. D. 140, when the eaft 
and middle parts of the country from the Forth to the Farar were 
reduced to the form of a Roman province. This fubjection how- 
ever lafted but a very fhort time; for about 170 the Pichts had the 
honour to lop off the firft branch of the overgrown empire of the 
Romans by expelling them from their fcarcely formed province of 
Vefpafiana, They afterwards took poffetlion of the greateft part 
of the province of Valentia, which lay between the two Roman 
walls ; and it feems probable, that they fpread as far fouth as the 
Humber, All the various divifions of them to the northward of 
the Twede and the Sulway have at different times been united to 
the Scottifh kingdom,’ 
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Of the name of Scotland, and the territory to which it has 
at different times been applied, he thus {peaks : 


* The different applications of this name have been the fource 
of much confufion in hiftory, and of much indecent altercation. 
In ancient times the ruling people in Ireland were called Scots, as 
appears from the writings of St. Patrick ; and from them the ifland 
itfelf was called Scotia by thofe who wrote in Latin: but to the 
beft of my knowledge no fuch names are ufed by any Irifh, Welfh, 
or Englifi authors, who wrote in their own languages. The name 
of Scots alfo belonged to the people, who occupied the fhirrefdom 
of Ergyl, with the ifles on. both fides of it, under the conduét of 
Riada, or Reuda, about the middle of the third century; though 
it does not appear, that their territory has ever been called Scotia. 
Neither does it appear, though the name of Scottis has been ex- 
tended in after ages to all the Highlanders, and to their language, 
even exclufive of the Lowlanders [Wynt. VII. v. 30; IX. siiii. 
xvii.] that ever the name of Scotland was peculiarly appropriated 
to their part of the country. After the union of the Scots and 
Pichts the name of Scotland gradually fuperfeded that of Albany, 
which, however, was not quite obfolete about the year 1300. The 
name of Scotland was ufed in the following acceptations: 1. The 
country between the Scottis sé, or Wattyr of Forth, and the 
Mounth. 2. From the Forth to the Spey. 3. All the country 
morth of the Forth, except Ergyl. 4. All the country north of 
the Forth, including Ergyl; and this was the extent of the jurif- 
digtion of the jufticiary of Scotland, the remainder of the kingdom 
on the fouth fide of the Forth being under the jufticiary of Lou- 
thian. 5. All the Scottifh dominions on both fides of the Forth; 


which is the prefent acceptation of the name.’ 


He is too fuperficial in the notice which he has taken of the 
kingdom of Strathcluyd. Even within the narrow limits 
which he prefcribed to himfelf for his undertaking, we might 
have expected a longer account. A part of his fketch fol- 


lows : 


‘ The-feveral Britifh tribes between the two Roman walls, who 
in the latter ages of the empire were called by the general name of 
Meat, appear to have been crowded into the country of the 
Damnonii by the encroachments of the Northumbrians from the 
Eaft and South. Thus compreffed into a compaé& territory, and 
poffefling the ftrong frontier caftle of Alcluyd or Dumbarton, 
and apparently that of Striveline, they remained independent of 
the more powerful neighbouring kingdoms of the Scots, Pichts, 
and Northumbrians, for feveral centuries, during which they ap- 
pear to have occupied Kyle, Cuningham, and the fhirrefdoms of 
Lanark, Dunbarton, and Strivcline; though it is not probable, ° 
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that their boundaries remained fixed during all the ages of their 
exiftence. There is no doubt, that this little kingdom, furrounded 
by jealous neighbours, and fometimes plundered by foreign in- 
vaders, experienced many viciflitudes of fortune, which are loft to 
hiflory. ' After the balance of power (to ufe a modern phrafe) was 
deftroyed in North Britain by the union of the Scots and Pichts, 
Strathcluyd appears to have fometimes courted an alliance with 
England ; but was more frequently conneéted with, and at laft en- 
tirely dependent upon, Scotland, though {till under the nominal fo- 
vereignty of its own kings.’ | 


The introduction of the Englifh town of Workington was 
unneceffary ; but the author thought that it had fome connec- 
tion with his fubject, as being 


‘ the firft Englifh ground trodden by the unfortunate queen 
Mary, when, relying on fair promifes, and feemingly kind invita- 
tions, fhe threw herfelf upon the /riendfip of her worthy eoufin 
Elizabeth,’ | 


For his antiquarian labours, Mr. Macpherfon deferves the 
thanks of his countrymen ; for, though he may have erred in 
fome particulars, his work will prove very ufeful to the 
readers of the hiftory of North Britain, His map, we may 
add, is neatly and corre€tly executed. 
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POLITICS anv PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


iin Enquiry into the Feafibility of the fuppofed Expedition of Buonas 
parté to the Eaf. By Byles Irwin, Efg. Sve, 14. Nicol. 
1798. 


THE refult of Buonaparte’s expedition ftill remains an object 
of anxious curiofity. Will he content himfelf with an eftablith- 
ment in Egypt, or aim at the deftruétion of our influence in. India? 
The latter object is confidered as ridiculous by Mr. Irwin, who, if 
the enterprifing general fhould be fo mad as to make the attempt, 
and to take one of the three ‘ routes of Suez, Bufrah, or If{pahan,’ 
endeavours to ‘ account for his certain fajlure in whichever he may 
adopt.’ The difficulties are, without doubt, very great, ant fuffi- 
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cient to appall all the writers in the clofet; but the palm of glory 
is not to be won by puny efforts, nor is the conqueror of Italy a 
Quixote to run headlong into unneceflary danger. If the failure of 
the expedition be as certain as it is faid to be in this pamphlet, we 
muft deny to the French every degree of merit in their plans ; for 
there is not a fingle obfervation which has not occurred to every. 
one at all acquainted with the routes to India. Buonaparte is here 
reprefented as a ‘ vain-glorious warrior,’ and as one whofe ¢ vanity 
and prefumption, in epiftolary compofition, have not often been 
equaled.’ The fultan Tippoo is the tyrant of Myfore; and our 
troops in the. eaft are able to ‘ defeat the mad defigns, and punifh 
the perfidy, of his boafted allies the French republicans, with Buo- 
naparte at their head.’ It is eafy to flourifh with the pen; but it 
is not wife to treat an enemy with too much contempt, 


Reply to Irwin: or, the Feafibility of Buonaparte’s /uppofed Expe- 
dition to the Eaft, exemplified. By an Officer in the Service of 
the Eaff India Company. 8vo. 18s, 6d. Cadell and Davies. 


1798. 
On the fubject of the expedition to Egypt, the language of this 
officer is more becoming than that of his antagonift. 


¢ If we decline to applaud and admire that fpirit of heroic enter 
prife which has hitherto marked the brilliant career of Buonaparte, 
becaufe he is the enemy of our countfy; or appear infenfible to 
that fuperior merit in others, which we are willing to. magnify 
when applicable to ourfelves; let.us, if it be only in common juf- 
tice to our country, avoid the fatal error of plunging into the gulf 
of delufion, by hoodwinking our fenfes in fpite of undeniable 
faéts, and influenced by a fpirit of national pride or patriotifm in 
refufing the tribute of mexit wherever it may be deferved; let us, 
I fay, at leaft recollect, that the moft direful confequences have 
arifen from holding an enemy in contempt.’ P, 24. 


With regard to Mr. Irwin’s grand difficulty, the want of thip- 
ping in the Red Sea, it is obferved, that a number of veffels nearly 
fufficient may be procured by the French in that quarter by force 
or purchafe ; that the fhips captured in the eaftern feas may be 
brought to Egypt for this expedition ; and that a great number of 
foreign fhips will affift for hire in the undertaking. Indeed, can it 
be fuppofed that, if our colonies in-India are to be attacked, the 
French have not wmade the neceflary preparations for tranfporting 
their troops from the iflhmus of Suez? It is poflible that the fame 
good fortune may attend them in their next embarkation, and that, 
having ehided our fquadrons, they may leave their fhips only to add 
to the triumphs of the Englifh. The energy and good fortune of 
Buonaparte will prevent the prudent from prophefying too decifively, 


of the end of his career. 
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Buonaparte in Egypt :.or, an Appendix to the Enquiry into his fiip- 
pofed Expedition to the Eaft. By Eyles Irwin, Efg. So, 4, ' 
‘Nicol. 1798. 


The obfervations which occur in this pamphlet are more recom- 
mended by the drefs in which they appear, than by their weight or 
profundity. 


Ob/ervations on the Expedition of General Buonaparte to the Eof ; 
and the Probability of its Succe/s confidered. To which is added 
a brief Sketch of the prefent State of Egypt ; an Hiftorical Aco 
count of Alexandria; the two Harbours of that City accurately 
delineated, its former Splendour and prefent State contrafted ;. 
with fome Remarks on its local Importance fhould it become the, 
Mart of the Eaft: together with a few Particulars relating to the, 
Navigation of the Red Sea. By the Editor of the Hiftory of. 


Peter III, and Catherine II, of Rufia. 8vo.' 25. 6d. Cawe, 
thorn, 1798. 


The remarks on the expedition are un-important; but a good de’ 
feription is given of the ancient and modern ftate of Alexandria; 
and the fketch of the population, manners, religion, foil, produce, 
animals, and government of Egypt, may be found ufeful. 


Two hiftrric Differtations, I, On the Caufes of the minifterial Sew 
cefion, A, D. 1717. JI. On the Treaty of Hanover, concluded 
A, D. 1725. With fome prefatory Remarks, in Reply to the Ani~ 
madverfions of the Rev. William Coxe, in his Memoirs of Sir 
Robert Walpole. By William Belhham, vo. 3s. Robinfons. 
1798. 


The publication of Mr. Coxe’s Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole 
gave rife to the prefent political production, in which a well-known 
writer -inveftigates fome points that had before fallen under his ho- 
tice. The ‘ prefatory remarks’ tend to the vindication of Mr, 
Belfham from the ob) eétions. made by Mr. Coxe to particular 
paffages of the Memoirs of the Kings of Great-Britain of the 
Houfe of Brunfwick. In the preface, the objeftor is treated with 
no fmall degree of contempt; and, in the fecond differtation, he is 
by no means fpared. 

The caufes of the feceffion of Walpole and fome of his friends 
from the intereft of the ruling party, appear to have been both of a 
perfonal and political nature—perfonal, inafmuch as the feceders, 
being felfith and ambitious, were difgufted at the fuperior inflaence 
of other advifers of the king—and political, as involving a real 
difference, in point of principle, on the fubje& of continental con- 
nexions. Thefe caufes our author intelligently examines ; but we 
do not think that much is added to our former knowledge of the 
grounds of the feceffion. 

The treaty of Hanover is placed by Mr. Belfham in a proper 

Crit. Rev. Vor. XXV. March, 1799 2A 
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light; and the biographer of Walpole is clearly confuted,... The. 
refult of the inquiry is thus ftated: 


‘ Upon a general review of the evidence here adduced, is it 
poffible ferioufly to maintain, ‘‘ that the treaty of Hanover origi- 
nated,” as Mr. Coxe pretends, “ in an exclufive regard for the in- 
terefts of Great Britain ?’”’ By a feries of unjuft and impolitic mea- 
fures, the refult of a determination at all events to retain pofleflion 
of the ‘provinces of ‘Bremen and Verden, the three great powers of 
Auftria, Ruffia, amd Spain were made the inveterate enemies of 
Britain. In order to refift ‘the defigns of fo potent a confederacy, 
the court of London was reduced to the neceffity of forming an 
anti-coalition, and of. throwing itfelf with its whole immenfe 
weight, into the feale of France, in oppofition to the houfe ‘of 
Avftria, its natural ally. But if the interefts of Great Brita, and 
not the aggrandizement of the eleétorate of Hanover, had been the 
real objec&t-of the king of England, he would undoubtedly have 
reftored Bremen and Verden to Sweden; he would have ‘with- 
drawn his guarantee of Slefwick from Denmark, he would have 

relinquifhed his claims ‘upon. Mecklenburg, and have acceded to 
the liek of. the,Pragmatic Sanétion, . The confederacy of Vienna 
would by this means have been at once diffolved; the enmity of 
the emperor would have been converted into friend {hip and gra- 
titude;: the Oftend company would have-been annihilated, and all 
things would have reverted to their natural and antient ftate. In 
liewof which obvious and ‘rational policy, the king of England, 
refoliite to retain his wfurpations and to enforce his claims, 
ftrengthened himfelf‘on all fides in order to refift the combination 
of Vienna; and incurred the imminent rifque of involving- Europe 
in a new and, more.deftruétive. war than, that recently terminated by 
the treaty of Utrecht, rather than abandon his favourite projet. of 
éngroffing the entire dominion of the circle of Lower Saxony. 
Fortunately, the pacific counfels of Walpole, affifted and confirmed 
by ‘various fecret, co-adjutors, were not unavailingly employed. i in 
counteracting, and ultimately gained a complete afcendency over 
the wild and extravagant projects of Townthend. On the. moft 
accurate and fevere inveftigation of this part of his public conduét, 
fir Robert Walpole ftands not only clear of reproach, but he is 
entitled to. the higheft approbation and applaufe.’ p. 84. : 


. The.conclufion. of the pamphlet relates, in part, to recent times. 
The conduc& of Mr. Pitt is ftrongly cenfured; and a curious quo- 
tation from D’Avenant is given, many parts of which, refpecting 
the characters and proceedings of minifters, have the appearance of 


_prophecy. 


State of the Z9 in the Autumn of 1798. 8vo. 15. Wright. 
1798. 


In-this pamphlet, we meet with a highly-coloured picture of the 
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ftate of our affairs;: but all the features of the copy, do not ert: 
ble the original. The ;author of the* fketch.is fo confident, 
fanguine, | that wemay, pronounce him an abfolute Quixote. 
The deliverance of Europe, of which his friends fpeak.in fuch pomyp; 
ous terms, is only, part of his {cheme; for we ought, he thinks, 
to aim at the refcue of the whole ciuiliind world. ri 


‘As long’ (he fays) ¢ as it hall appear. to’ be ‘the: fyftem \of 
France to fpread deftruétion over every part af ‘the civilized world, 
to crath every government that difputes her will) arid to meafife 
her rights only, byher power, it is a duty we'owe'té God, to dir. 
felves, and to the world at large,- to employ our whole ftrength i in 
oppofing her defigns, and,to affift and fupport every ftate whichis 
defirous, however late, of taking up arms in the common defence. 
We hope it will not be our fate to contend alone ; but whatever be 
the condué of other countries, our determination is tdkén. The 
may crouch.—They may temporize.—They ‘may fubmit.— 
know out duty. We feel 4s Chriftians end ‘as‘men, Ih the iffve 
of the prefent conteft, the exiftence of all religion’ and all govern~ 
ment, and the rights of ‘human trature, are iivelved, We irift we 
have the fpirit, we kaow we have’ the power, to ‘defend them,’ 
P. Bie an 


A Letter to the Right How. Earl Cholmentdeley on ny Civil Policy of 
the Ancients. By the Rev. Dr. Clarke, Secretary for the Library, 
and Chaplain to his Royal Highne/s the Prince of Wales. To 
which is prefixed an Enumeraticn of the Confifcations, &e. of the 
French Nation, extra&ed from Official Documents. Tranflated 
from the German. 8vo, 15. 6d, Clarkes: 1799. 


The only valuable parts of this pamphlet are the eftmeration 
of the confifeations, and the lift of the countries” conquered’ by 
France, which have all the appearance of accuracy, and ought to 
be in the hdnds of every man who values the independence of his 
couritry, ‘The ‘total léfs'of Europe, in money, goods, and tetri- 
tory, fince the commericement of the war’ is réprefented as excted- 
ing one thoufand fix hundred and. ninety-one millions fterling. “Of 
this fum /. 143,290,707 are fet down as contributions or requifi- 
tions in ready money, May it not be afked what has become of 
this immenfe fum? The French, it appears from their late financial 
reports, are poor; and the conquered nations are ftill poorer. If 
there be not a mifcalculation in’ this bufinefs; it has the air of a 


paradox. 


The Conduc of the Admiralty, in the late Expedition of the Enemy to 
the Coaft of Ireland, as fated by Minifters, in the Houfe of Com- 
mons, on the third of March, 1797: with an | guthentic Copy. of the 
Official Papers on that Subjed, ordered to be printed by Parlia- 
ment. 4fo. 25..-6d, Stockdale. 1797. 


This defence wears a p'aufible afpeét. It tends to eftablith two 
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}; ‘1. that'the’ Orders given, and the meafures taken in obe- 
dience to thofe ordérs, were fuch as could leave no ground for 
blame, and would, ‘on the contrary, afford a complete juftification 
of the admiralty, and of the officers employed ; and, 2. that, calcu- 
lated as thofe orders and thofe meafures were to enihute (as far as 
human judgment and forefight could effe&) the defeat of the de- 
figns of the French, by the deftruction of their armament, that'de- 
ftruction was only prevented by the ftate of the weather. . Many 
documents are added to this:defence, for the perufal of thofe who 
with to enter into.a minute fcrutiny of the conduét of the admi- 
ralty on that important occafion. ' 


Noro, or never: or, Britain’s Peace in her own Power, Svo. 6d, 


Hatchard. 1798. 


This pamphlet appears to have been written in the firft, parox- 
yfm of joy excited by lord Nelfon’s victory. In that rapturous 
hour, the author faw the power of France humbled, and all nations 
rifing againft her to. deftroy that principle which prevents a general 
peace. But fubfequent events have not realifed the profpeéts of 
this ¢yre in politics. 


_ PROPOSED UNION BETWEEN GREAT-BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 


Necefft ty of an incorporate Union between Great Britain and Ireland 


proved fiom the Situation of both Kingdoms, With a Sketch of 
the Principles a which it ought to be formed, 8vo. 25, 6d. 
Wright. 1799. 


The fink fentence of this partes, contains an affertion which 
we were the more furprifed to find, as the author cannot affeé an 
ignorance of its total want of foundation. He fays that ‘ govern- 
meyt has hitherto remained: filent upon the fubje& of an union’ 
(which, indeed, might have been the cafe when he began to write), 
and. that the idea ofan union * originates with the public, and can 


‘be attributed to.no other caufe than a general conviction, that fome 


arrangement mutt be formed between the countries to enfure their 
joint profperity and mutual good underftanding.’ Now,’ befides 


' that this.is not a true ftatement, it is not neceffary for his purpofe 
that.it fhould be true. If it were, he ought not to cenfure, as he 
~ has done in firong terms, the meetings which have been holden 


for the difcuffion of the meafure before its introduétion into par- 
liament ; for, if one part of the public may propofe.a meafure, an- 


- other may furely difcnfs it. 


The main objeét. of. the pamphlet 4 is to prove, that the prefent 


 fyttem is infufficient to promote the profperity and enfure the tran- 


- 


~quillty of the- -empire, and that an incorporating union, forming 
the two nations intdO one kingdom, fubject to the fame laws, and 
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governed by the fame legiflature, can alone accomplith thofe falu- 
tary effects. In fupport of thefe propofitions, the writer maintains, 
that the arrangement of 1782,’ by giving Ireland independence, 
furnifhed her parliament with the means of diffenting from the Bri- 
tith government, and that, although her miaifters are appointed 
and her meafures guided-by the Britifh cabinet, an occafion may 
probably occur, when the Irifh parliament fhall claim, bond fide, 
that independence which it. now enjoys virtually, or rather nomi- 
nally ; and he inftances the regency as a cafe in ‘point. Healfo 
contends, that the pfefent fyftem is not likely to proceed, becaufe,’ 
fince the period above-mentioned, there has been a conftant endea- 
vour in Ireland to depart farther and farther from the connexion 
with Great-Britain. * The fatal experience’ (he adds) * of eighteen 
years is furely fufficient to convince us, that if the old arrangement 
(7. e. previous to 1782) facrificed the freedom of Ireland ‘to the 
union of the kingdoms, the new has facrificed that union to the ex- 
{ftence of her feparate legiflature.’ 

In demonftrating his grand object, the author confiders the. ob- 
je€tions which may be offered: 1. that an incorporating union 
would deftroy the very name of Ireland as,a nation ; 2. that it 
would annihilate her government and her independence ; 3. that it 
would greatly increafe the preponderance of Englith influence, as 
every lucrative or important office would be conferred on Englith- 
men, the dependents of minifters; 4. that the number of abfentees 
would be greatly augmented; 5. that Dublin, the prefent feat of 
the legiflature, would be reduced to the ftate of an inconfiderable 
village ; 6. that Ireland would be involved in the debts of Great- 
Britain, and her taxes would increafe in an enormous degree, 

The firft obje&tion appears trifling ; and it is not anfwered with the 
moft profound gravity. As to the fecond, our author has certainly 
fettled the queftion in a manner which every Englifiman will think 
convincing ; but it is a queftion of prejudice, and, as Mr. Burke 
faid on another occafion, * we love prejudices, and love them be- 
caufe they are prejudices.’ Befides, we do not think his language 
in this place likely to conciliate the Irith ; for he fcarcely avoids 
touching upon what has fince been called, in plain terms, a * begs 
garly independence.’ 

The other objeétions are more-eafily evaded ; and, indeed, they 
depend upon the arrangements which may take place, rather than 
upon the difcuffion of the principal fubject. In the fame light we 
confider the remarks of this writer on the formation of the united 


legiflature, and upon fome other points, , 


All collateral matters will be more properly difcuffed, whep the 
Trifh fall confent to liften to*the preliminaries ; and, if they are 
difpofed to make themfelves fully acquainted with the arguments 
that are itrongeft in favour of an union, they may have recourfe 
with advantage to this comprehenfive pamphlet. 
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4, ‘Letier fp Folia ‘Spencer, Ef. onan Dhan. by W; iam Folnfoms 
“Ef Barrifer at Law, 8vo, Ody. Hatchard. . 1 (798. 


Mr. Spencer's Thoughts on an Union* were among the firft re- 
plies: to the pamphlétfuppofed to be written by. Mr. Cooke. He 
endeavoured to:prave, ‘that, :°* circumftanced as Ireland and Eng- 
lahd now are, with refpect to their own ‘particular internal cone 
cerns, their mutual relation to each other as connected kingdoms, 
andethe, particular ftate of Europe at this moment, no poflible union 
ofthe legiflature of the two countries ¢an be for the advantage of 
the former.’ In anfwer to this, Mr.:Johnfon obferves, that Mr, 
Spencer has with-holden the ‘procefs of inveftigation by which on- 
ly he could arrive.at fuch a conclufion ; that he has talked of the 
honourable pride, the temper, and the feelings of an independent 
nation, of the lofsofnational honour, and the increafe of public 
burthens; but that he has not fhown in whit way the pride of the 
Trifh would be wounded, their honour injured, or their burthens 
augmented, &c.. The: writer of this letter, therefore, confines him- 
felf principally: to. thefe points; and he argues with fome force in 
favour of thinking as preferable to that feeling or fentiment in which 
the Irifh have been accuftomed to indulge themfelves.. One good 
effe& of the union, he fuppofes, would be to deftroy that idea of 
diftinéuc/: which is perpetually prefent'to the minds both of the 
Britifh and Hibernian nation, and which at prefent feems to weak- 
en, and might at length tend to diffolve, the connexion between 
the countries.: He reprefents alfo ina ftrong point of view the ad- 
vantages refulting ftom the union, »which might render it fafe to 
remove the complaints of the catholics by emancipation ;°a favour 
which cannot be extended to them under the prefent circumftances 
without a rifque of danger, almoft approaching to certainty. On 
other queftions which have arifen from the general one, Mr. Jehn- 
- fon only touches curforily. The principles which he has laid 
down, however, appear to be the well-founded refult of unbiaffed 
obfervation and free inquiry. 


Letters on the Subject of Union, in which Mr, Febd’s “ Reply” is 
confidered ; and the Competence of Parliament tu bind Ireland to an 
Union is afferted; by a Barrifter and Member of Parliament. 
Bue, 23. Wright. 1799. ) 


The firft three of thefe letters are addreffed to Mr. Saurin, an 
Jrifh barrifter, and are direéted againft the precipitation with which 
the gentlemen of the bar entered into refolutions againft the union, 
without knowing of what kind it was to be, or whether it would be 
attended with the lofs of independence or conftjtution fo much 
dreaded. The other letters are addreffed to Richard Jebb Efq. 
whofe pamphlet came lately before us (See P- 94. of this volume). 
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Their principal aim is to affert the competence ‘of parliament to 
bind Ireiand to an union: and this is argued upon the authority of 
‘Many eminent writers, particularly Coke and Biackftone. * If they 
are right, our legiffature is abfolute: and if abfolute, of courfe: it 
is Competent to enact union,’ But, ‘however competent parlia- 
ment may be to vote a mieafure of this nature, our author does not 
lofe. fight of the expediency of attending in fome meafure tothe 
voice of the people ; and he therefore concludes his pamphlet with 
an addrefs to the catholics, pointing out the advantages which they 
May reap from the union. 

There is much good fenfe in thefe letters; but the arguments 
are not always fo perfpicuous as may be-requifite in an appeal to 
inferior underftandings. 


The Union, Ceafe your Punning. Sve. 6d. Debrett, 1799. 


This is an‘ ironical attack upon the author of ‘ Arguments. for 
and againft the Union,’ For many years, perhaps, no political 
topic has been handied with equal force of humour, The author 
affumes the point that Mr, Cooke is am united Irifhman, in the dif- 
guife of a minifterial fecretary ; and, on that affumption, he ac~ 
counts for the imputation of incapacity which it has been lately the 
fafhion to throw upon the Irifh government, and hopes that fuch 
Jokers will ceafe their funning ! 


The Subftance of the Speech of Robert Peel, E/q. in the Houfe of Com 
mons, on Thurfday, the 14th of February, 1799, om the Queftion 
‘for receiving the Report of the Committee tn the Refolutions re- 
fpedting an Incorporate Union with Ireland. With a corre& 
Copy of the Refolutions, as they were finally amended by the Houfe 
of Commons, 8vo, 6d. Stockdale. 1799, ; 


Mr. Peel urges the common arguments in favour of the union ; 
but he has, like many other perfons, neglected to confider the real 
arguments againft that meafure, The queftion is, how far the con- 
ftitution of this country can be preferved, when the introduétion of 
a hundred new members from Ireland fhall have rendered the in- 
fluence of the crown fupevior to all reftraint, One great inftance 
of union has been tried; and, in yeneral, the Scottifh members 
have followed one line of conduét, whence it is natural to con- 
clude that an importation of Irifh members will be attended with a 


fimilar effect, 


FIN ANC E, 

Ob/fervations on the Credit and Finances of Great Britain; in Re- 
ply to the Thoughts of the Earl of Lauderdale, and the Appeal of 
Mr, Morgan. By Daniel Wakefield, Efq. Sve, 15, Od. Ri- 
vingtons. 1797. ; 

The earl of Lauderdale, Mr. Morgan, and Mr. Wakefield, dif- 
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fer in their calculations by many millions. Mr. Wakefield talks of 

ippant eloquence, intentional mifreprefentations, extravagant, fan- 
ciful, and delufive calculations, a confpiracy.to delude the public, 
&c. of which, according to him, his opponents are guilty; and 
he comforts us with the idea, that the peace eftablifhment will be 
only 5,216,800l. per annum; cenfuring lord Lauderdale and Mr, 


Morgan for having included in their eftimates the intereft of the 


national debt. Such a quibble does not deferve a moment’s no- 
tice; but we regret that the complicated ftate of our finances 


-fhould render it impoffible to give a fatisfa&tory decifion refpecting 


the points in difpute between this writer and his antagonifts, whofe 
merits in queftions of calculation are generally acknowledged. 


A Meafure produ&ive of fubftantial Benefits to Government, the 
Country, ‘the public Funds, and to Bank Stock. Re/pe&fully /ub- 
mitted to the Governors, Diredtors, and Proprietors of the Bank of 
England. By Simeon Pope, 8vo. 15. 6d. Richardfons. 


3799+ 


After wading through four pages of pompous inanity, we were 
happy to fee, at the beginning of the next page, thefe words.— 
¢.In plain Englifh, France foon felt,’ &c. We were then in 
hopes of meeting with more reafonable remarks; but we foon 
found the writer again upon his ftilts, and were loft in admiration 
of the grandeur of his conceptions, which are no lefs dignified than 
his ftile. He appears alfo to be a fagacious prophet; for, if the 
tax on income fhould be continued three or four years, he forefees 
that the profperity of the country will be ‘ greater than ever was 


‘known.’ According to his principles of finance, we fhould over- 


flow with wealth, if the minifter would be kind enough to take 
nine tenths ef our income. Though Mr. Pope might flatter us 
with a profpect of great advantages from fuch a meafure, his rhe- 
toric will perhaps be loft on the directors of the bank, to whom 
he recommends the following 

‘ Plan for giving energy to the important meafures of govern- 
ment, by preventing a further funded loan in the prefent year. 

* Let the bank of England (under the fanétion of parliament) 
advance to government, this year, the fum of ten millions, at an 


intereft of four per cent. and payable in ten inftalments, on the 


fecurity or credit of the general income tax, for the enfuing year 
1800—then to be optional in the bank proprietors to extend, or 
not, the loan to the year 1801—and fo to every fucceeding year as 
long as the tax fhall exift.’ 


A Propofal for liquidating 66,666,666 > of the Three per Cents, by 
converting the Land-Tax into a permanent Annuity ; with curfory 


Obfervations. Humbly fubmitted to both Houfes of Parliament. 
8:0. 35. Wright. 1798. 


The fale of the land-tax fince the publication of this tract; ‘the. 
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tax upon income, and thé profpeét of other taxes, render this 
pamphlet lefs interefting than it might otherwife have been. Many 
of our readers, however, may wifh to:compare the effeéts of the 
a& for the redemption of the land-tax with the previous con- 
jeCtures on the eventual benefits of fuch a meafure. 


Adam Smith, Author of an Inqujsy into. the Wealth of Nations; 
and Thomas Paine, Author of the Decline and Fall of the Eng- 
lifh Syftem of Finance. A critical Effay, publifted in all Lan- 
guages. Germany, 


Adam Smith, Auteur des Recherches fur la Richeffe des Nations ; 
et Thomas Payne, Auteur de la Décadence et de la Ruine pro- 
chaine des Finances de Angleterre. LEffai de Critique, publi¢ 
dans toutes les Langues. 


Of this critical effay, publifhed in all languages, we have feen 
only the Englifh and the French, The Englith tranflation was 
executed by a foreigner; and it is full of foreign idioms. In the 
French the author may be better underftood ; but we admire his zeal 
more than his knowledge of the world, in the trouble he has taken 
to correé&t among all nations the political errors of Thomas Paine. 
Perhaps, however, Paine’s work on finance may be in greater re- 
queft on the continent than it is with us ; and, if this be the cafe, 
the excellent quotations from Adam Smith, and the judicious oppo- 
fition of one to the other, may be produétive of fome benefit. In 
this ifland the performance will not be eagerly fought; the topics 
are trite; and whatever the parties among us may think of the li- 
berties reciprocally taken, all will be inclined to cenfure the foreigner 
who calls himfelf a cofmopolite, and yet difcuffes various quef- 
tions relating to our conftitution and government with the {pirit 
and the perfonalities of a party writer. 


L AW. 


The Pra&ice of the Courts of King’s Bench and Common Pleas. 
Originally compiled by George Crompton, Efg. Revifed, correé- 
ed, and newly arranged, by Baker Fohn Sellon, Serjeant at Law. 
The fecond Edition, with the Addition of the modern Ca/es.to the 
prefent Time, and a prafical Treatife on the Mode of pafing 
Fines, and fuffering Recoveries. 2 Vols, 800, 18s. boards, 
Butterworth. 1798. . 


Mr. Sellon’s Praétice is a compilation of acknowledged utility; 
and in the prefent edition there are correétions which evince the 
judgment of the compiler, as well as additions which increafe the 
value of his.work. The arrangement is, we think, improved, 
particularly in reftoring the introduétion, originally prefixed ‘to 
Crompton’s Praétice, to its proper place, the beginning of the-firft 
volume. 
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A Treatife on the Law of Homicide and of Larceny at common Law, 
by Robert Bevill, of the Inner Temple, Efq. Bars ifer at fom, 
<Sue. 6s. Boards. “Clarke and Son, | . 


‘As an uncertainty much to be regretted has frequently prevailed 
in the conftruction of ‘faéts, charged as, amounting to the offences 
of homicide and larceny, Mr. Bevill has carefully collected the va~ 
rious authorities on thefe important fubjeéts, and has ftated the 
principles which he fuppofes\ muft have influenced the decifion of 
the judges in many doubtful cafes, with a correétnefs of inference, 
and a precifion of. language, which merit the applaufe of his pro~ 
feffion, 


RELIGION. 


The Infufficiency of the Light of Nature exemplified in the Vices and 
Depravity of the Heathen World, including fome Strifures on 


Payne’s Age of Reafom, 15, 6¢, Arch. 1797. 


_ In the controverfy excited by the appearance of the Age of 
Reafon, this able defence of revealed religion efcaped our notice. 
Written in a cool difpaffionate manner, it attacks infidelity in its 
ftrong holds. A comparifon is well drawn between the morality of 
the heathens (both the common people and philofophers) and that 
of the Chriftians ; and the ignorance of the former with refpec to 
the true God is contrafted with the purer knowledge on that fub- 
je@, which lies open to the meaneft Chriftian in the Scriptures. 

To Paine’s affertions, faéts derived from hiftory and the opinions 
folemnly given by philofophers are oppofed. The writer is a 
man of great reading, which he employs with judgement ; and he 
prefents, within a {mall compafs, a mafs of evidence, which we 
think will have a confiderable effect upon every candid and refleét- 
ing reader, It will perhaps be difficult to prevail upon thofe who 
have been feduced by the flippancy of Paine to examine the argue 
ments which cool reafoning can bring againft him; but fuch as are 
fincere lovers of truth may be induced to confider this work as 
containing a complete refutation of Paine’s general arguments a- 
gainft revelation, 


Sermons on a future State. By the Rev, R. Shepherd, D. D. Archa 
deacon of Bedford. 8vo. 25.6d. Nicol. 


The work does not correfpond with its title, as only the third | 
fermon is publifhed. The chief object of this difcourfe is to prove, 
‘that the moment of death is the moment of introduétion into an- 
other ftate of being, and that the fuppofition of the Acep (as it is 
called) of the foul is without foundation, The ufual arguments are 
brought forward in favour of the writer’s opinion. We do not 
think that he has given them new force, or that he is likely, by his 
ftile or compofition, to roufe the public to re-confideration of this 


queftion. 
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4 Sermon preached at the Cathedral Church of St. Pawl, London; 
before his Majefy, and both Houfes of Parliament, on Tuefday, 
* December “19;°1 797.3 Sging ‘the Day appointed’ for ai general 
Ti hank/giving, By George, Lord Bifhop of Lincoln, tos 18, 
Cadell." .1798. ) 


With regard to this fermon, acta on'a molt folemin o¢ca- 
fion, we are forry to obferve, that it is not entirely free. from thofe 
objections which we have been under the neceflity of making to fo 
many difcourfes on fimilar fubjeéts. The praife of ourfelves, and 
the reproof of our enemies, are dangerous topics in a Chriftian 


pulpit, 

© While our enemies have infulted the Majefty of Heaven, we 
have humbled ourfelves before our God, and acknowledged our 
tranfgreffions. While they have impioufly denied his all-controul- 
ing power, we have prayed unto the Lord te give wifdom to our 
councils, fuccefs to our ans, and fteadinefs to our tn nad 
Pp. 16. 


In this ftrain feveral other parts of the fermon are compofed, fo 
as to diminifh the pleafure derivable from the preacher’s enumera~- 
tion of the bleffings fhowered down upon us by Providence, and 
the confequent grounds for national thankfgiving. . ~ 


A Sermon preached in the Church of St, Fohn Baptif, Wakefield, 

_, om Thurfday, November 29, 1798, being the Day appointed for a 
general Thank/giving, Sc. By the Rev, Richard Munkhoufe, 
D. D. of Queen’s College, Oxford: with Annotations. Pub- 
lifhed at the Requeft of the Royal Wakefield Fi olunteer s. Sve, 
1s. 6d. Rivingtons. 1799. 


Brother Munkhoufe (we allude to the title prefixed to his name 
in the difcourfe delivered by him before the fociety of free and ac- 
cepted ‘mafons *), has favoured the public with a fecond thanks- 
giving fermon, overflowing with zeal and loyalty. A very fimall 
part of this difcourfe is confined to religious topics, A torrent of 
declamation is poured out againft our Gallic foes; againft ail the 
abettors of a ‘ mis-fhapen and monftrous democracy ;’ againft 
§ the reftlefs demagogues’ in Ireland; and againft all, of every 
tank, order, and defcription, who dare to entertain a different opi- 
nion on any political fubjeét from this reverend preacher, who fo 
loudly beats his ‘ pulpit drum ecclefiaftic.’ Our politico-reve- 


rend drother boldly throws down the gauntlet of defiance againft all 


who arraign the wifdom or the meatures of his majefty’s minifters ; 


and, in the fiercenefs of his indifcriminate attacks, news-rooms, 


coffee-houfes, provincial and metropolitan bookfellers, circulating 


Uraries,@ind periodical reviews, receive their fhare of ‘abufe.” All 


a Tere vee es 
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this may be favoury meat to fome, while by others it may be con- 
fidered as a.proftitution of talents. Indeed the fermon is, for the 
moft part, a political rhapfody, unworthy of the occafion 2 
which, and the place where,, it was delivered. 


Morning and Evening Prayers, for the ufe of Individuals, to which 
are added Prayers om particular Subjedis. 12mo, 25. Jahne- 
fon. 1798. 

This collection is ftated to be ‘ printed at the expence of the 
fociety of unitarian Chriftians, eftablifhed in the weft of England 
for promoting Chriftian knowledge and the practice of virtue by the 
diftribution of books,’ A fimilar volume of prayers for the ufe of 
families was before publifhed by the fame fociety. 

The expreffions are ftri&tly adapted to the ufe of perfons of uni- 
tarian fentiments; but the fubjeéts introduced do not appear to be 


fufficiently comprehentfive. 


A plain and popular View of fome of the leading Evidences of 
Chriftianity. ByT. Toller. 12mo, 4d. Conder. © 


“I can fcarcely fatisfy myfelf to draw to a clofe without remark- 
ing that, after all, the moft valuable proof of evangelical truth arifes 


from perfonal.experience of its happy effects.’ Pp, 22. 


To this fentence we readily fubfcribe, being convinced that the 
evidence of Chriftianity is plain to the ferious readers of {cripture, 
and that there is little danger from infidelity where the preacher is 
careful to imprefs upon his audience the fimple truths of the gole 

1: without fuch care, all difcuffions of evidence muft, for the 

ons for whofe ufe this fermon is intended, be of no importance. 

e do not approve this writer’s mode of noticing, in the pulpit, 
‘ Gulliver’ s Travels, the Arabian Nights, Robinfon Crufoe, Moor- 
fields, Paradife Loft, Rollin, Calvin, newfpapers, Dodudridge, 
Bamfylde Moore Carew, Jonathan Wild,’ &c. In a place dedi- 
cated to the delivery of the moft momentous truths, the mind 
thould not be diverted by unfeafonable, indecorous, or vulgar al- 


lufions. 
: MEDICAL PHILOSOPHY. 


4 View P, the Science of Life; on the Principles Eftablifoed in the 
Elements of Medicine, of the late celebrated Fohn Brown, M. D, 
With an attempt to corre fome important Errors of that Work, 
and Cafes in Illuftration, chiefly felefed from the Records of their 
PraGice, at the general Hofpital, at Calcutta. By William 
Yates and Charles Maclean. 8vo, Philadelphia. 1797. 


We have not lately met with a more remarkable work than the 
prefent, . The.author appears to poffefs a ftrong mind he often 


-reafons correctly, and determines with judgment; yet the volume 


is occafionally exceptionable. The introdu@ion comprehends an 
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eulogium on the fate Dr. Brown, and an account of the very rapid 
progrefs of his opinions. A clear fyftematic view of thefe opinions 
is added, with fome neceflary corre€tions. The doétrine of accus 
mulated and exhaufted excitability, which we have admitted to a 
certain extent, and afcribed, with a fluctuating hefitation, either to 
Brown or Girtanner, belongs, we find, to the former ; but the whole 
is delivered, in this part of the work, in a more confiftent and re- 
gular form than ‘it had before affiumed. 

The annexed cafes are intended to fupport the Brunonian fy- 
ftem ; but they difplay the eager precipitance of a young practitioner, 
It muft be remembered, that they are all inftances of fever in a hot 
climate ; and we have already noticed the good effects of mercury 
in thefe cafes. In reality, mercury and wine were the chief reme- 
dies; for opium, fo profufely given, could, in thefe large dofes, ap- 
pear neither as an aftringent, nor as a foporific, It might have 
added to the efficacy of the other remedies, as a fimple ftimulant. 

The treatife on mercury is brought forward with a view of claim- 
ing the difcovery of the utility of this medicine in fevers; but its 
ufe was known long before. That the forenefs of the gums is the 
effe& of its remitted aétion, is an idle fancy, which daily experi- 
ence oppofes. The ideas of the caufes of the good effects of vege- 
table acids in fcurvy, and of the nitric acid in fyphilis, are equally 
trifling. That mercury is effectual, when it produces an increafed 
flow of faliva only, not when it appears to occafion ulcerations of 
the gums and fauces, is an opinion not fupported by the experience 
of practitioners in warm climates. 

The laft eflay is calculated to prove, that epidemics always arife 
from viciffitudes in the ftate of the atmofphere, never from conta- 
gion. To this treatife we cannot affign the epithet even of inge- 
nious. The reafoning is deficient ; and a confufion between a pre- 
difpofing and an exciting caufe frequently occurs. 


An Effay on the Caufes and Phenomena of Animal Life. By Fohu 
Herdman, Member of the Medical Society, Edinburgh, and Sur- 
geon in Leith, 8vo. 3% 6d. Johnfon. 


This is an accurate and elegant abftraé& of the modern phy- 
fiological doctrines. Through the whole, the author difplays clear 
perceptions and difcriminating judgment. He admits fo much of 
Dr. Brown’s fyftem as has appeared to us to be well-founded ; and 
rejects, with propriety, the wild fancies of that phyfician. 

That excitability is connected with organifation, and, in its dif- 
ferent ftates, with weaker or ftronger organifation, feems to favour 
too much of modern jargon. We may take an opportunity of ex- 
plaining ourfelves on the fubje&t, and fhall, in the mean time, en- 
ter our caveat againft fuch language. Of the kinds or degrees of 
Organifation we muft remain ignorant. 

~ What is faid of refpiration and digeftion demands our particular 
commendation. Upon the latter fubje& we may hint, that every 
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ingredient in, the animal {yftem cannot be formally traced in the 
nourifhment,; It is, in many refpects, greatly changed. The 
phofphoric.acid-and the foda, in particular, feem to be new forms 
of fome other fubitances, produced by new combinations or partial 
decompofitions,’ The earth; of bone in the adult is certainly the 
accumulated quantity of many years. It muft indeed be admitted, 
that much earth is occafionally difcharged in the urine, as excres 
mentitious ; that, when fupplies are wanted, the earthy difcharge di- 
minifhes ; and that when the bones foften, it increafes, _ But this is 
the work of the animal ceeconomy ; and, thougfi in rickets we may 
fupply the earthy falt, according to M. Bonhomme’s fyftem, we 
have no means of directing its application. 


TRAVELS. 


Paul Hentxner’ si vowels in England, during the Reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, tranflated by Horace, late Earl of Orford, and firfi 
_ printed by him at Strawberry Hill: to which is [are] now added, Sir 
Robert Naunton’s Fragmenta Regalia ; or, Obfervations on Queer 
Elizabeth's Times and favourites; with Portraits and Views. 


Sve, 165. Boards. Jefferys. 1797+ 


The curious obfervations of a German traveller are here repub- 
lithed ‘in an Englith drefs. They are frequently erroneous ; but 
they give fome idea of the ftate of the country in the reign of Eli- 
zabeth, and of the manners of the times. We will quote, as a {pes 
cimen, the character of the Englith, though the paflage is awkward- 
ly tranflated : 

. § The Englith are ferious, like the Germans; lovers of fhew, 
liking to be followed wherever they go by. whole troops of ‘fer- 
yvants, who wear their mafters’ arms in filver, faftened to their left 
arms, a ridicule they defervedly lay under. They excel in dancing 
and mufic, for they are active and lively, though of a thicker make 
than the French; they cut their hair clofe on the middle of the head, 
letting it grow on either fide; they are good failors, and better pi- 
rates, cunning, treacherous, and thievifh; above three hundred are 
faid to be hanged annually at London ; beheading with them is lefs 
infamous than hanging ; they give the wallas the place of honour; 
hawking is the general {port of the gentry; they are more polite 
in eating than the French, devouring lefs bread, but more meat, 
which they roaft in perfection; they put a great deal of fugar in 
their drink; their beds are covered with tapeftry, even thofe of . 
farmers ; they are often molefted with the fcurvy, faid to have 
firft crept into England with the Norman conqueft; their houfes , 
are commonly of two ftories, except in London, where they are.of - 
three and four, though. but feldom of four; they are built of wood, 
thofe of the richer fort with bricks; their roofs are low, and where 


the owner has’ money, covered with lead. 
‘ They are powerful in the field, fuccefsful againft their enemies, 
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impatient of any ’ thing like flavery ;, vaftly fond of great noifes that 
fill the car, fuch as the firing of cannon, @rums, and the;ringing of 
bells, fo that it is. common. for a number of them, that havé. got a 
glafs in their heads, to go up.into fome belfrey, and ring thé bells 
for hours together for the fake of exercife.\,.If they fee a foreigner 
very well made, or particularly handfome, they will fay, It isa pity 
he is not an Englifaman!’ P, 63. 
The Fragmenta Regalia comprehend the characters of Elizabeth, 

the earls of Leicefter and Suffex, the two Cecils, fir Philip Syd- 
ney, fir Francis Walfingham, the earl of Effex, and. many other 


diftinguifhed perfons. . The prints (eleven in number) are curious ; 
but fome of them are mere iketches. 


Travels in the Year 1792 through France, Turkey, and Mishary, to 
Vienna: concluding with an Account of that City, dn a Series © 
familiar Letters to\a Lady in England., By William Hunter, E/q. 
of the Inner Temple. .2Vols. 8vo. 14s. “Boards, Whites 1798. 


We noticed the firft appearance of thefe Travels in our Review 
for November, 1797. In the: prefent edition the account is ex- 
tended ‘fo another volume; but, before this augmentation of the 
work, we thought it fufficiently long. 


EDUCATION. ' 


Scripture Hiftories ; or Interefting Narratives exiraGed from the Old 
Teftament, for the Inftrudtion and Amufement of Youths By Mrs. 
Pilkington. 1%2mo, .25. . Newbery... 1798. 


Thefe hiftories are introduced in the courfe of a domeftic narra- 
tive; and they are accompanied with »pertinent remarks. The 
ftory of Haman is the firft; and the others are thofe of Ruth, Jo- 
feph, Job, Ananias and Sapphira, Gehazi, and Daniel. They are 
related with perf{picuity ; and the work concludes with appropriate 
hymns for the morning arfd evening. 


Moral Amufement ; or a Selection of Tales, Hiftories, a::d interefting 


Anecdotes ; intended to amufe and infirud? young Minds. 12mo, 
Vernor and Hood, 1798. | 


’"Thefe tales ate ‘chiefly oriental. They are not ill feleéted, and 
‘may ferve the combined purpofes of utility and entertainment. 


POETRY. 


The Battle of the Nile, a Poem: by William Sotheby, Efq. 410. 
250 6d. Rivingtons. 1799. 


This poem is correct, harmonious, and animated. The author, 
we may add, isa ftrong Anti-Gallican ; and, like moft violent men, 


he eafily believes what he eagerly wifhes, as the following lines may 
tend to prove, 
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* How-art thou fall’n! gaunt Famine, day by day, 
Has trac’d from corfe to corfe thy defperate way : 
Strewn o’er the wafte th’ expiring warriors lye, 

Far Gallia floats before their clofing eye, 
While hov’ring vultures on a diftant fhore, 
Shriek to their cry, and plunge their beaks in gore. 


‘ The Arab war-horfe has thy ftrength fubdu’d, 
And waded fetlock-deep in Gallic blood ; 
Prefs’d on thy fteel, regardlefs of the wound, 
Swept with red mane thy chiefs that bit the ground, 
And, wildly neighing ‘to the brazen roar, - 
Arch’d his proud creft thy flaming phalanx o’er ! 


‘ Where refts the chief, whofe arm the battle led, 
While kings and all their hofts like fhadows fled ? 
1 Who up the rampir’d height undaunted flew, 
And o’er the crags his iron thunder drew, 
Where nature, thron’d amid eternal {nows, 
Bad Alps on Alps the mountain barrier clofe? 
Where refts the chief, who weigh’d the fate of Rome, 
And fign’d on Formio’s field pale Auftria’s doom ?— 
Hark, the loud voice of rumour loads the gale, 
And Europe fpreads from realm to realm the tale : 
He refts in death, the dream of glory o’er, 
He refts untimely on a barbarous fhore !— 
Not in the front of war, ’mid armies flain, 
Fell the bold conqueror, bleeding or the plain, ° 
While Glory wav’d her banner o’er his head, 
And footh’d the hero, as his {pirit fled : 
Lo! there he lies, by treach’ry girt around ; 
The grim affaffin fternly eyes the wound, 
Taunts the, invader, as he groans in death, : 
And loads with Egypt’s curfe his parting breath.’ P. 12. 


The Battle of the Nile, a Dramatic Poem on the Model of the Greek 
Tragedy, 8vo. 2s. Faulder. 1799. 


A feftival is appointed at Paris in honour of the fall of England, 
an event of which the directors and the minifter of war are in cer- 
tain expectation. The * ancient men of Paris,’ who form the cho- 
rus, talk very prudently, and recite ariftocratical odes, Tidings ar- 
tive of the reduction of Malta, and the conqueft of Egypt; and, 


amidft the general exultation, a meffenger brings an account. of 


Nelfon’s victory. It is foon after announced, that Pruffia is fending 
* hundreds of thoufands to attack the republic, and that Germany is 
again in arms.’ Another meflenger has feen 

¢ The rous’d Seraglio’s veteran files—’ 


the Ruffians, the Cofacks, the Oftiacks, the Tungufii, the Tartars, 
* Kalmucks, Fins, and Kamfchadals.’ | 
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* Meffenger. At Naples, England’s fleet and Nelfon’s name, 
Triumphant through the eaftern feas, have fir’d 
Her councils, and the dubious legions rous’d. 
The youth with patriot fpirit rufh to arms, 
They leave their hills, and genial fkies, and vines, 
Their olive planted groves, and myrtle fhores 
Circling delightful bays : the wooded fteeps, 
And valesand ftreams romantic, far remov’d 
In that bleft ifle beyond the roaring ftreight, 
They leave, and under banners ftreaming wide, 
Sown o’er with royal lilies, like a rock 
Stand firm, and dare the conquering chiefs of France. 
‘and. Direfor. O England, there appears thy mighty arm. 
But for thy prowefs and triumphant fleet, 
Sicilia for the worth of his high crown 
Had not our. anger dar’d: and but for thee 
Had from his high throne fall’n, ere this, with fhame.’ P. 44. 


We are furprifed that no mention is made of general Mack.— 
Then comes an account of fir John Warren’s victory ; then of the 
infurrection in Belgium ; and, at length, the ghoft of Louis XVI. 
appears. The following is the laft fpeech of the chorus. 


* God of our fathers, in thy mercy, O 
Shorten the time of our calamities : 
In our extremeft age, ere yet we go 
Down to the grave, O grant that we may fee 
Our fons, to thee and to right reafon turn’d, 
’ Repofe in peace, and live through profperous days, 
Their God their guardian, and their'king their guide.’ p. 64. 





‘ The plan of this drama is adopted from the Perfze of Aifchylus. 
The Greek poet compofed his tragedy in order to gratify the feel- 
ings of his countrymen, by celebrating one of their moft {plendid 
fucceffes over their inveterate enemies the Perfians. As the Britifh 
victory of the Nile is hardly inferior in brilliancy, and will perhaps 
be equally important in its confequences to the Athenian triumph 
at Salamis, the author does not know, in what manner he could 
more forcibly commemorate. the illuftrious exploit, than by adopt- 
ing the fame means, which were fo fuccefsfully employed by the 
ancient poet.’ P. iii, . 


The patriotic writer has been premature. He rejoices at the fall 
of France, in confequence of the victory of the Nile, with as much 
wifdom as his own direétors celebrate the ruin of Great-Britain be- 
Caufe the Mamelouks have been defeated. 

Crit. Rev. Vor. XXV. Afarch 1799. 2B 
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The Niliad ; an Epie Poem; written in Honour of the glorious 
Vidtory obtained by the Britifh Fleet, under the Command of Rear 
Admiral Sir Horatio, now Lord Nelfoi, over a fuperior Fleet of 
the French, off the Mouth of the Nile, on the 1ff of Auguft, 1798. _ 
Dedicated to the Right. Hon, Earl Spencer. By. W. Hildreth. 

4to, 25, 6d. -Hookham. 1799. 


‘ The crippl’d remnant of his fhatter’d line 
, Blanquet harangues and rallies—but in vain— 
Pale horror in the form of Britith guns 
Now fpectre-like appears on ev’ry face : 
See madnefs and defpair: his breaft divide ! 
He fwears—he ftorms—he prays—yet nought avails— 
Exhaufted each refource—what now remains? 
He ftrikes—he yields a prifoner of war— 
The Franklin with eight more the boaft of Gaul 
Surrender prizes to the Britifli flag ; 
The reft efcape and homeward fhape their courfe 
To tell their country the difaftrous tale.-— 
' ‘ Great Jove, the arbitrator of the world, 
5 | By whofe decifion men and gods abide, - 
Supremely now upon his {plendid throne 
Sits in the vertex of celeftial arch, 
| And with approving nod th’ event furveys. — 
% *Tis well, he cries, be fuch the fall of pride— 
’Tis well.afpiring Gaul thy fate is fuch— 
‘Should thy mad projects all fuccefsful prove, 
The nether world would be incompetent 
To fatisfy thy boundlefs luft of power, . 
Or circumfcribe thy limits of ambition : 
And thou would’ft next with Titan’s giant pride 
Againft celeftial order wage thy war.” 
Thus fpake the thunderer—at his left hand 
Stood Cynthia, fwifteft meflenger of heaven, 
Array’d in filver fheen—whom he addrefs’d— 
“‘ Hafte to thy fylvan groves—prepare a crown 
Of oak and laurel for brave Nelfon’s brow ; 
_ On which infcribe in characters of gold, 
Which time fhall n’er deface—Britawnia, 
Th’ approv’d of gods—the Jovereign of the waves— 
So fhall immortal fame inform the world 
To what extent he merits praife divine.” 
Thus Jove decreed.’ P. 28. 


‘With all due refpect for the genius of Mr. W. Hildreth, we 
would obferve, that, in an epic poem upon a victory fo peculiarly 
attributed to providence, it was injudicions to derive its fuccels 
from the fieathen gods, as, according to the moft ancient aad or- 
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thodox opinions, thofe deities were the fallen angels; Mr. Hildreth 

has therefore given the glory to the devil. 

Song of the Battle of the Nile. Publifoed for the Benefit of the Wi- 
dows and Children of the brave Men who fell om that memorable 
Day, and humbly inferibed to the Gentlemen of the Committee. By 
the Rev. W. L. Bowles, A.M. 4to. 1s. Cadell and Davies, 


1799- 
¢ Aaron ftretched out his hand over the waters of, Egypt, and 


the frogs came up and covered the land of Egypt.’ Scarcely lefs 
numerous and fcarcely more: mufical are the poéts who have 
fwarmed in England fince Nelfon exercifed”his power on the 
Egyptian waters. But among thefe the fong of Mr. Bowles is 
heard, like the voice of the nightingale wide hel — the noife “A 
the night-croakers of the marth. 
We extraé the conclufion of this mafterly ode, 
_¢ And, oh! might he, at whofe command. - 
Deep darknefs fhades a mourning land, 
At whofe command, burfting from night, 
And flaming with redoubled light, 
The fun of Science mounts again 
And re-illumes the wide-extended: plain ; 
Might he, from this eventful day, 
lliuftrious Egypt! to thy fhore 
Science, Freedom, Peace reftore, i 
And bid thy crowded ports their ancient pomp difplay | 
No more fhould Superftition mark 
In characters, uncouth and dark, 
Her dreary, monumental fhrine ; 
No more fhould meek-ey’d Piety 
Outcaft, infulted lie 
Beneath the mofque whofe golden crefcents fhine ; 
But flarting from her trance, 
O’er Nubia’s fands advance 
Beyond the fartheft fountains of the Nile ! 
The difmal Galla’s fhould behold her {mile, 
And Abyflinia’s inmoft rocks rejoice 
To hear her awful lore, but foft confoling voice ! 


‘ Haften, O God ! the time, when never more 
Pale Pity, from her moonlight feat fhall hear 
(And dropping at the found a fruitlefs tear) — 

The far-off battle’s melancholy roar ; 

When never more Horror’s portentous cry 

Shall found amid the troubled fky ; 

Or dark Deftruétion’s grimly-fmiling mien, 

Thro’ the red flafhes of the fight be feen! 

Father in Heav’n! our ardent hopes fulfil— 

Thou {peakeft “ Peace,” and the vex'd world is till! 

2B2 
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..Yet fhould Oppreffion huge arife, 
And, with bloody banners fpread, 
Upon the gafping nations tread, 
Whilft he thy name defies, | 
. Trufting in thee alone, we hope to quell 
‘His furious might, his purpofe fell, 
“And as the enfigns of his baffled pride 
O’er the feas-are f{eatter’d wide, 
We will take up a joyous ftrain and cry 
‘Shout! for the Lord hath triumph’d glorioufly.” r. 11, 


This poem willbe read with delight, when the victory which it 
celebrates will be remembered like the conquefts of Genghiz-khan 
or Timur, events bloody indeed and glorious, but unimportant in 
their confequences. 


Nilus ; an Elegy. Occafoned by the Vidtory of Admiral Nelfon 
over the French Fleet, on Auguft 1,1798. By Eyles Irwin, E/q. 
4to. ts. Nicol. 1798. — 


Of the writers who have celebrated lord Nelfon’s victory, Mr. 
Irwin is almoft the only one who has treated the foe with decent 
refpect. We felect with pleafure his concluding ftanzas. 


* Nor him may courage long, nor {kill avail, 
The affaffin’s fteel or drug, afide to turn ; 
Quick fhall the powers of Buonaparte fail, 
If, through his veins, peftiferous torrents burn, 


Then, of his numerous hoft, the victims brief 
Of fell ambition! will a friend be found, 
To pay juft honours to their mighty chief, 
And bid his tomb unfading bays furround,. 


O! if a foe the chaplet frefh may twine 
For-thy defert, which envy might prefage ; 
To.dateft times thy memory confign, 
To live, with Ceefar’s, in the heroic page : 


A figh is due to talents mifapply’d ; 
A watte of prowefs, and of martial lore: 
Which deluged Europe with a crimfon tide, 
And hurl’d Aleto’s brands on Afric’s fhore. 


‘When fummer funs, diffolving Nilus’ trance, 
Over thirfty Delta lift hfs fruitful wave ; 
The tearful /orws, from the gay expanfe, 
Shall bend her cup to dew the hero’s grave ! 


And when the winter folftice bids retire 
His world of waters to their narrow bed, 
The tall papyrus yearly fhall afpire, 
To bear a fragile record of the dead |’. ®. 14. 
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DRAMA. 


Falfe and True, a Play in three Adis, now performing at the Theatre 
Royal, Haymarket, 8vo, 25. Bell. 1798. 


We cannot fay much in commendation of this play, AnMItalian 
villain, 4 faithful fervant, and a blundering Irifhman, afford little 
novelty. The piece, however, contains nothing that particularly 
deferves to be cenfured. 


A Day at Rome: a Mafical Entertaiament, in Two Ads. As it 
qwas damned at the Theatre Royal, Covent-Garden, on Thurfday, 
Ofober 11, 1798. 8vo. 15s. Symonds. 1798. 


The fuccefs of thefe dramatic t¥fles feems to depend more upon 
the humour of the audience than upon the merit of the piece. Of 
our modern farces many are worfe than the Day at Rome. 


N O V EL §&, 


The Natural Son; a Novel; in Two Volumes. Tranflated from 
the French of M. Diderot, Author of the Nun, Fames the Fatalift, 
Sc. 12m0, 7s. Longman. 1799. } 


The literary reputation of Diderot is fufficient to recommend 
this novel to notice. The tranflator obferves, in his preface, that 
he has taken fome liberties with the original, with a view of adapt- 
ing the ftory to the delicacy of the Englifh reader. By this judi- 
cious precaution he has removed every obftacle to the perufal of a 
work which abounds with fentimental beauties, and the incidents 
of which, though not numerous, are calculated to excite confidera- 
ble intereft. The language of the tranflation is refpeétable, and is, 
in many parts, a fuccefsfui imitation of the warm and empaflioned 
ftyle of the original. 


A Tale of the Times, By the Author of a Gaffip’s Story. 3 Vols. 
Sve. 125. Longman. 1799. : 


The readers of this tale will derive a gratification fuperior to that 
which is ufually communicated by fimilar productions. The ftory 
reprefents the gradual feduction of a young married lady of high 
rank and great accomplifhments, by the fpecious arts of a philofo- 
phical villain, who employs the fentimental fophiftry of the new 
{chool of morals to corrupt the notions, and deftroy the happinefs, 
_ of an amiable and too credulous pupil. 

The authorefs of this work is already diftinguifhed in the circle 
of literature; and her reputation will doubtlefs be confiderably in- 
creafed by the propriety of fentiment, corre& delineation of cha- 
racter, and nervous compofition, which thefe volumes exhibit. 


Sketches of Modern Life ; or Man as he ought to be. A Novel. 
2 Vols. 12m0, 73s. Miller. 1799. 


‘In thefe fketches, the delineator principally aims at expofing the 
evils of illegitimacy, arifing from the cruelty of thofe parents who 
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neglect to provide for their natural children, or who, while they do 
provide for them, keep them ignorant of their birth and connec. 
tions. Lord Arrowfworth has a natural fon by a.lady who happens 
to have another by a different perfon.: The two young men are 
brought up in ignorance of their parents, and yet are amply fup- 
plied with the requifites of fafhionable life. They frequently meet 
in the fame gay circles; and, by the artifices of a female demon, 
they are involved in a duel, in which one of them, lord Arrows- 
worth’s fon, falls, Such a cataftrophe is perhaps more fhocking 
than was neceffary to correct the pride of the peer; but, as the 
events are here contrived, it is poetically juft. Upon the’ whole, 
this production 1 is fuperior to many of our modern novels. 


The Invafon ; ; or what might have been, A Novel, 2 Vols. 12mo, 
4s. Symonds. 1798. 


This warning confifts of few incidents, A town is befieged : 
an Englifh officer, who had courted the governor’s daughter w ithout 
fuccefs, goes over to the: invading enemy, and obtains a chief coms 
mand ; he takes the town in which his miftrefs refides with her fa- 
ther, and endeavours to force her to’ his purpofes: after a feries of 
perfecution, however, fhe is refcued by the national troops.. Scarcely 
any allufions are made to the invaders ; and, with the title of a po- 
litical novel, this has only the common intereft of a hackneyed ftory, 
full of trite fentiments and tedious repetitions. 


Gomex and Eleonora: tranflated from a Spanifh Manufcript. 
2 Pols. 12m0.° 7s. Wallis. 1798. 


We are informed in the preface, that this ‘ narrative was com- 
municated to the tranflator in manufcript, with permiffion to make 
what ufe of it he fhould think proper ;’ and he thought proper to 
publifh it * with all its imperfections on its head,’ with all its inde- 
cent fcenes, and immoral fentiments—with even a ftory of ince, 
related in terms which feem almoft to imply approbation. 


Confefions of a Beauty.\ From the French. 2 Vols. 7s. Lane. 
1798. 

If this novel had remained ‘in its original language, the interefts 
of morality would have fuffered Jefs than they now do from its more 
extended circulation. The Beauty is one of thofe refined volup- 
tuaries who, by circumftances only, are removed from the fhame of 
public proftitution ;.and her confeffions are calculated to promote 
that promifcuous gallantry which difgraced the manners of France 
under the ancien régime. 

The Solemn Injunétion. A Novel, By Agnes Mufgrave, Author of 

Cicely of Raly, Sc. 4 Vols. 12m0, Lane. 1798. 


Not quite fo dull as many /o/emn things of the fame kind, nor 
fufficiently interefting to any befide the perfevering readers, by 
whofe appetite for fictitious narratives ou circulating libraries are 


fupported. 
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MISCELLANEOUS LIST. 


A Letter to the Church of England, pointing out fome popular Er 
rors of bad Confequence. By an old Friend and Servant of the 
Church. $vo. ‘ts. Hatchard, 1798. 

The firft fubje& -upon which this old friend to the church en- 
ters, is government ;. and, in his deteftation of the abominable doc- 
trine that the power ‘ of government is from the people who aré 
governed,’ he obferves, ‘ that the people are a large body; but 
government is as much digger than they, as the fun is digger than 
the eatth.? Revolution and fchifin are his next topics. _ It is evi- 
dent that modern politics were more in his thoughts than the wifdom 
which comes from above. We little expected fo much abnfe of 
Locke from one who, in fpeaking of human authority, tells us, 
* It is an honour to fubmit our faculties to God, who gave them ; 
but it is bafe and fervile to fubmit to the ufurpations of man, in 
things pertaining to God.’ This is found proteftant do@rine, the 
doétrine for which Locke was the moft ftrenuous advocate. Hav- 
ing thus feleéted the beft remark that appears in the work before us, 
we recommend it to the ferious reflections of the author, that he 
may make his letter fit for the perufal of the perfons to whom it is 
addreffed, ) 
Letters on important Subjefis. Addreffed to the ruling Elders of the’ 

Church of Scotland. 8vo. Dickfon, Edinburgh. 


With fome good remarks on the character, example, and man- 
ners, of an elder, and on other topics, the author has mingled fo 
much afperity, that his work is not likely to have much influence 
on the perfons to whom it is particularly dedicated. We can 
{carcely believe that there is any ground for the accufation con- 
tained in the following paragraph : 


¢ T'have to accufe the elders of the church of Scotland, men of 
general good morals, and of general regard for religion, men of ge- 
neral propriety of fentiment, and refinement of underftanding; I 
have to accufe them of treating religion with irreverence, and abete 
ting the caufe of vice by their manner, behaviour, coaverfation, 
and expreffion.’ P. 32. 

The writer fhelters himfelf under general heads of accufation ; 
and perhaps he may have an infulated inftance on which he grounds 
his attack; but \charges of fo heinous a nature fhould not be ad- 
duced againft a refpeétable body, unlefs the accufer can fpecify 
time, place, and perfons: had he done this, we cannot doubt that 
many champions would have ftood up in defence of the elders o 
Scotland, | 
Coxfiderations upon Frand: on the Revenue. Addreffed to the Serious 

good Senfe of the People of Great Britain. Sw. 1s. Rivingtons- 

1799-. 

The fraudulent praftices of men in any refpeé cannot be too fe- 
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verely expofed ; but the frauds committed on the revenue in the 
prefent times do not feem to us to have any connection with the 
origin to which they are referred in this pamphlet. They are 
traced to difputes on the fucceflion, and revolutions in the govern= 
ment. We rather attribute them to the greatnefs of the tempta- 
tion to fraud, the facility of committing it, and the decline of a 
principle of honour in the nation. The attempt to make the cha- 
ra¢ter of an informer refpectable is inefficacious ; for, i in all coun- 
tries where recourfe has been had to fuch means-in aid of govern- 


ment, the informers have been always holden in contempt by their 


employers, and in abhorrence by the public i in general. “s 





An. Apology for the Miffionary. Society.. By Fohn Wilks. Bm al 


15.6d, Chapman. 1799. 


Mr. Wilks hints that this is a juvenile performance ; which in- 
deed we might have conjectured from the warmth and animation 


of ftyle, and the profufion of extravagant metaphor.  It-was read. 


to a private fociety as an anfwer to the queftion—* Whether the 
conduét of the American quakers, for emancipating their flaves, or 


of the miffionary fociety,; for propagating Chriftianity in heathen © 


countries, be more deferving of encouragement and applaufe.’ The 


author decides in favour of ‘the miffionary fociety;’ but, although ~ 
he pays many compliments to the quakers, he does not preclude us 


from thinking that the queftion itfelf was impertinent and invidious. 


The Balnea : or, dt impartial Defeription of all the popular Wa- 
tering Places in England. By Geor "ge Saville Car oO 120. 
3s. Sewed. Welt. 1799. \ 


Although there is fome truth in what Mr. Carey afferts of our 


fathionable watering-places, yet, in general, we apprehend, he hag 


miftaken feverity. for impartiality. With an exception of the cale ... | 


of Bath, and of one or two more places of this”kind, his defcrip- 


tion swould difcourage the moft idle 6f our fummer loungers from 


taking their ufual relaxafiod, © Margate, Brighthelmfton, and Tun- 


bridge, muft be deferted, if Mr, Carey’s judgment hhould be fol-. 


lowed. So’ ruimérous, however, are the vifitants of watering- 


places i in thefe days, that we fhall leave to fome of them to deter= 


mine points of difference, all of which it is not in ow power from 
perfonal knowledge to adjuft. Interfperféd are fome popular fongs, 
and fome cauilftic remarks, not wholly unjuft, omthe ‘more ‘fucceti- 


fal-rival of Mr, Carey in that fpecies of compofition. Our autlior 


has alfo employed feveral pages’ in’ endeavouring te Prove that ~ 
father wrote the fons -of * God fave'the king” ’ 





— 


ERRATUM. | 





In p. 236 of this volume, line 24, for mathema, tead anda 
thema. ite 




















